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Some markets are like the 
“Jack of all trades and master of 
none.” They represent a composite 
of the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker. Other markets 
are highly individualized; made 
up of men who have many charac- 
teristics in common. 


Consider, for example, 
the money market. 


@ In this realm of large financial 
interests, much of our national 
wealth is concentrated. It consti- 
tutes a dynasty ruled by corpora- 
tion executives, manufacturers, 
brokers, bankers, merchants, lead- 
ers in the professions and govern- 
ment officials. 


@ It is this market to which The 
Financial World primarily appeals. 
That’s why your advertising mes- 
sage will be a potent force in build- 
ing good will for your institution, 
increasing consumer use of your 
products or services, or stimulating 
public acceptance of your com- 
pany’s securities ... when you use 
the pages of this 37-year-old in- 
vestment and business weekly. 


@ The point of contact established 
between your message and the 
money market through this me- 
dium will be direct and dynamic, 
with a minimum of waste motion 
and maximum sales power and per- 
suasion. Your message will be 
acted upon—not only looked at— 
by the active, opinion forming key 
groups. 
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An “ABC” Publication 


Libbey- 
Owens- 
Ford’s 
President 
John D. 
Biggers 


Son of a mid- 
western hard- 
ware manufac- 
turer—born in 
St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. .. . Prepared at Smith Acad- 
emy and later attended Washington 
University ; completed his education 
at the University of Michigan (A.B.). 
. . . Started career as a salesman and 
advertising manager but switched to 
trade association work in 1910 as 
assistant secretary of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, becoming secre- 
tary of the Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1911. . . . Joined the old 
Owens Bottle Company as assistant 
treasurer in 1914 and had advanced 
to the vice presidency of that com- 
pany when he left there in 1926 to 
become managing director of the 
British branch of Dodge Bros... . 
Elected president of Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass in 1930, the one position 
he has since held. . . . Company had 
a manufacturing profit of $4.7 million 
in 1930; last year, $15.3 million. . 

Served as U. S. Administrator of the 
Census of Unemployed in 1937. Calls 
his favorite outside interest, “people.” 
Active sports: tennis and fishing. 
Father: One son and two daughters. 
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Liquid 
Carbonic’s 
President 
C. G. 
Carter 


Born in Eng- 
land — son of 
a manufacturer 
of hospital fur- 
Finfoto niture.... Edu- 
cated in the British grade schools, 
leaving at the age of 14 to work for 


the firm of A. L. Muller, Ltd., in 
London, . . . Finished his education 
at night after coming to the United 
States, attending the Kent Law 
School in Chicago—later took a cor- 
respondence course with the Walton 
School of Accountancy. . . . Joined 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation in 1907 
as a clerk and advanced successively 
to the positions of credit manager, 
secretary, vice president and treas- 
urer and vice president and general 
sales manager. . . . Elected president 
in December, 1939, following the 
death of W. A. Brown who had been 
the chief officer of the company for 
39 years. . . . Sales of the company 
in 1907 were but $4 million; last 
year, $17.2 million. Only hobby: his 
job. Favorite sport: golf. Father: 
one son and one daughter. 


Acme 
Steel’s 


President 
R. H. 
Norton 


Son of a tin 
can manufac- 
turer—a prod- 
uct of Chicago, 
Illinois... . B. & S. 
Public school educated and attended 
Chicago Manual Training School and 
the University of Chicago. .. . Began 
business career as a machine designer 
with Acme Steel Company in 1904. 
. .. Advanced through several minor 
positions to his first executive office, 
that of secretary of the company in 
1914. . . . Elected vice president in 
1921 and became president in 1923, 
the major position he now holds... . 
Assumed command of assets totalling 
$4 million in 1923; last year total 
assets were $14.9 million—meanwhile 
annual sales volume had increased 
from $4 million in 1923 to $19.8 mil- 
lion in 1937, the peak year in the his- 
tory of the company, and compares 
with $17.4 million in 1939. Hobbies: 
collecting old and rare violins and oil 
paintings. Favorite sport: yachting. 
Father : Two sons and two daughters. 
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UNCLE CENTURY MIDAS 


- Gold imports have contributed to the accumulation of huge excess reserves, 
representing idle banking credits. Fears that gold will become worth- 
less as a consequence of the war are exaggerated, if not groundless. 


he recent acceleration of the rate 

of gold imports, bringing the 
United States’ monetary gold stock 
close to the $20 billion mark, has 
again drawn attention to the many- 
faceted gold problem. The publica- 
tion of an article on the “Utilization 
of the Monetary Gold Stock” in the 
June issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin has also served to increase 
the discussion of this topic. The sub- 
stance of this article is practically the 
same as the content of the letter from 
Ernest G. Draper, Member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, which appeared in 
the June 19 issue of THE FINANCIAL 
Wor p. 

Mr. Draper pointed out that the 
U. S. Treasury has used the gold 
which it has acquired “by issuing 
certificates against it, and these cer- 
tificates are deposited with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and represent the 
monetary equivalent of gold. By the 
issuance of these certificates, the 
monetary value of the gold is utilized 
to the fullest extent.”” The gold cer- 
tificates have taken the place of the 
actual metal as reserves against the 
liabilities of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, consisting of Federal Reserve 
Notes (the most important of the 
various types of money in circula- 
tion) and deposits. The major part 
of the Reserve Banks’ deposits con- 
sists of member bank reserve ac- 
counts. The member banks must 
maintain deposits in these accounts, 
the minimum amounts being fixed by 
certain ratios, relating to their de- 
posit liabilities, which are established 
at different levels for the several types 
of banks affected and of deposits 
carried. 


NO FUNCTION? 


Thus, the fact that the gold is 
buried at Fort Knox and in other 
government vaults does not mean that 
it performs no function in our mone- 
tary and credit systems. But Mr. 
Draper’s letter and the article in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin do not ex- 
plore all of the implications of the 
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FORT KNOX BURIAL GROUND FOR U. S. GOLD HOARD 


question of “full utilization.” Carry- 
ing the analysis a few steps beyond 
the depositing of gold certificates in 
the Federal Reserve Bank, some in- 
teresting facts are developed. 

The law requires that the Federal 
Reserve Banks maintain a reserve in 
gold certificates amounting to 40 per 
cent of the outstanding Federal Re- 
serve Notes, and a reserve in gold 
certificates or other lawful money of 
35 per cent against deposit liabilities. 
On the basis of a recent combined re- 
port of the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks, the required reserve against 
note circulation was about $2,040 
million; against deposit liabilities, 
around $5,288 million. Thus, total 
required reserves were approximately 
$7.3. billion. Gold certificates on hand 
and due from the U. S. Treasury 
amounted to over $17.5 billion. The 
excess over legal reserve require- 
ments is more than $10 billion, mak- 
ing no allowance for holdings of other 
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lawful money which could be applied 
to the reserve against deposits. 

The 40 per cent and 35 per cent 
requirements are minima, and it is 
unquestionably desirable to maintain 
the reserves at levels representing a 
substantial margin over these figures. 
But the present over-all reserve ratio 
of the Federal Reserve Banks—about 
88 per cent in gold certificates and 
lawful money against total circulation 
deposit liabilities—is more than twice 
the legal requirements. Even pro- 
viding 100 per cent coverage in gold 
certificates for outstanding note cir- 
culation, there is a reserve of over 80 
per cent against deposits. 


STEP FURTHER 


Now let us go one step further and 
examine briefly the nature of the Re- 
serve Banks’ deposits. Of the total 
of $15.1 billion, $13.7 billion consists 
of the reserve accounts of member 
banks. Of the latter total, more than 
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$6.7 billion consists of “excess re- 
serves’—member bank reserve de- 
posits in excess of minimum require- 
ments. That this huge total of ex- 
cess balances with the Reserve Banks 
is “idle” is unquestionable. Conse- 
quently, although the prodigious ac- 
cumulation of gold in this country 
does not technically constitute “idle 
money,” it has undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to the building up of a vast 
amount of idle credit. The distinc- 
tion between money and bank depos- 
its is not of very great practical im- 
portance in this country because a 
large percentage of our business is 
transacted on the basis of check pay- 
ments. 


INFLATION THREAT 


The ever-growing accumulation of 
excess bank balances, attaining heights 
undreamed of a few years ago, is 
widely recognized as a potential im- 
petus to the development of an infla- 
tion of a very dangerous type. That 
other factors have thus far prevented 
such an inflation is no assurance that 
it will not ultimately “take hold.” 

Resumption of coinage of gold 
would tend to reduce the dangers of 
an undesirable inflation, and it would 
also help to maintain the traditional 
position of gold as the “ultimate 
money.” Whether or not the demand 
would be sufficient to result in the 
coinage of any large amount of the 
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N. Y. World’s Fair— 
Industry’s Dress Rehearsal 


Outlook for Aircraft Stocks 


metal is not important. The psycho- 
logical effects would be of prime im- 
portance. 

The fears that our large gold stocks 
will prove worthless after the war are 
grossly exaggerated, to put it con- 
servatively. Although it will not pre- 
sumably prove feasible to resume the 
coinage of gold in Europe, and the 
threat of a “new economic system” 
must be recognized, there is every 
reason to believe that gold will con- 
tinue to be used as an international 
medium of exchange. A recent arti- 
cle in the Deutsche Berqwerkszeitung, 
an important German trade paper, 
discussing prospective radical changes 
in the economic life of the “new Eu- 
rope” which Germany envisages on 
the assumption of a victory of the 
totalitarian powers, admits that gold 
can and will be used to equalize bal- 
ances in international trade. 

In a recent discussion of gold prob- 
lems, Professor E. W. Kemmerer, an 


outstanding monetary authority, re- 
called that every country abandoned 
the gold standard during the World 
War, but that more than 40 countries 
had returned to the gold basis by 
1929. “Gold continues to be the most 
universally desired of all metals, the 
most highly exchangeable commodity 
in the whole world, and the metal in 
which the public has the greatest con- 
fidence in times of great danger like 
the present.” 


COINAGE OF GOLD? 


The problem of redistribution of 
gold after the war will be a knotty 
one, but that does not mean that it 
will not be in demand by foreign gov- 
ernments and central banks. As for 
the ordinary citizen who knows little 
or nothing of central banking and 
foreign exchange, it is not certain 
that his faith in gold will be impaired 
by keeping it in hiding. The tradi- 
tion and experience of the centuries 
which has placed gold alone on its 
pedestal as the only completely reli- 
able store of value was jarred by the 
nationalization of the metal early in 
the New Deal, but such traditions die 
hard. If gold were kept out of sight 
for a full generation, the general be- 
lief in gold as the ultimate money 
might gradually weaken. That is 
perhaps one of the best arguments 
for resumption of coinage of the 
metal. 


“BOOTLENECK” FOR INVESTORS TO WATCH 


t’s an ill wind that blows no 

I good.” Early in May, the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of 
America met at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, and listened 
to the outline of a brand new pub- 
licity program. Object: To tell the 
public why investment banking is es- 
sential. Timed almost to the day of 
the meeting was the first thrust of 
Hitler’s mechanized sweep through 
the Lowlands. Result: The entire 
program, as originally conceived, was 
forced into abeyance. 

But I. B. A.’s energetic leader, 
Emmett F. Connely—who also heads 
the First of Michigan Corporation of 
Detroit—took things in hand and 
fired the opening gun nonetheless. It 
was a speech delivered before the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
a fortnight ago and dealt with one of 


the greatest “bottlenecks” we face 
today—governmental restrictions on 
capital markets. Newspapers carried 
relatively brief mention of the ad- 
dress, for in the absence of a com- 
plete text there was a great deal they 
did not get. But here are the high- 
lights. 

For one thing, Mr. Connely called 
attention to the fact that no one on 
the Advisory Committee, which is co- 
operating with cabinet members who 
constitute the National Defense Coun- 
cil, “is charged with the responsibility 
for supervising finance.” Further- 
more, he reminded his audience that 
the President has suggested that 
the Government would advance the 
necessary money for plant expansions 
and that a bill to accomplish that end 
has already been introduced. Con- 
sidering that capital reservoirs are 


presently choked to overflowing, that 
private capital is capable of supplying 
the needed funds, and that none of 
the important industries involved has 
made requests for governmental as- 
sistance, “certainly,” to quote Mr. 
Connely, “the need for any such step 
has not yet been conclusively demon- 
strated.” | 

Progress of this phase of the arms 
spending program will bear watching. 
For judging from the way the Presi- 
dent has ignored private enterprise in 
his utterances thus far, the whole 
situation smacks very much of an at- 
tempt to further Federal dominion 
over industry. It is therefore to be 
hoped that recent declarations on the 
part of Messrs. Frank and Morgen- 
thau, urging the greatest use of pri- 
vate capital in the defense program, 
will receive governmental support. 
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MOTOR TRUCK OUTPUT 
GEARED FOR NEW HIGH 


Arms spending will shift the truck industry into high 


speed. But “Big Four” will continue to dominate the field. 


ruck production in the United 

States should set a new high rec- 
ord in 1940. Last year, output of 
commercial vehicles totaled 756,800, 
while the peak figure was 947,500 
units in 1937. Through the first four 
months of 1940 (latest available), 
production amounted to roughly 277,- 
000 units. This was some 5.6 per 
cent ahead of like 1939 levels but well 
behind the rate of gain experienced 
in the passenger car field. The lag is 
largely explained by disruption of 
European markets incident to the 
war. But recent developments have 
been significant. And as the indus- 
try stands at the year’s mid-point, an 
obviously busy period can be seen 
ahead. 


THREE SOURCES 


As things now stand, truck pro- 
duction is being supported from three 
principal sources: (1) domestic in- 
dustry ; (2) the U. S. Army; and (3) 
foreign countries (with orders here 
representing both commercial and 
military demand). Business on ac- 
count of the first and second are 
slated for a big increase, while pros- 
pects in the last category are mixed. 
A brief review of each of the classi- 
fications will explain why. 

Generally speaking, truck sales 
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vary with the volume of retail trade 
and with trends in the capital goods 
industries. Importance of the first is 
indicated by the fact that around 90 
per cent of commercial car produc- 
tion is concentrated in units having 
a capacity of two tons or less. It is 
notable, however, that widest profit 
margins are realized on trucks with 
a capacity of five tons and upwards. 
Sales in this department are closely 
related to activity in the heavy indus- 
tries. On this score the prospects are 
favorable. Business activity has been 
rising for several weeks now and es- 
timates are that the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production 
is currently around 110. Moreover, 
government economists look for a 
level of about 120 well before the 
end of the summer. 

What is behind all this? Resi- 
dential building has been running at 
a splendid pace this year—thanks to 
the boom in small-homes construc- 
tion. And there has been activity in 
several other capital goods lines. As 
for the immediate future, however, 
practically all potentialities rest with 


one big factor—the projected pro- 


gram of national defense. For an 
integral part of the arms spending 
plan is the building up of our domes- 
tic military forces and this means that 


Keystone View 


motorization of the Army will come 
in for a good deal of attention. 

Since the first of the year, about 
12,000 trucks have been turned out 
for the U. S. Army, these from just 
a few plants in the Middle West. 
Placed against requirements,. this is 
an insignificant total. But there is 
little reason to expect any difficulty 
in supplying all the trucks needed to 
place this country on a wartime basis. 
As compared with commercial cars, 
military units differ primarily only in 
that they have four-wheel drives in- 
stead of two-wheel drives. We have 
the plants and the men to produce 
such vehicles in great quantities. In 
other words, possible bottlenecks are 
not a factor here and the industry 
awaits only the expected signal to go 
ahead at full speed. 


FOREIGN DEMAND 


In respect to foreign demand, about 
10 per cent of all motor cars pro- 
duced in the United States have been 
shipped overseas in recent years, with 
truck exports having the proportion- 
ately greater stake here. Over the 
past few months, both England and 
France have placed large orders for 
military vehicles in the United States. 
Ending of French resistance, how- 
ever, leaves only one important buy- 
er on this account. (But it is well to 
note that French contracts here will 
probably be taken over by the 
British.) Nevertheless, there is the 
entire Latin American market to con- 
sider and also the Far East. In both 
places, American-built trucks have 
dominated. With competition from 
other countries eliminated — tem- 
porarily, at least—increased demand 
from those areas should afford a fair 
measure of support to commercial 
car exports. 

When considering the truck indus- 
try, it is well to bear several factors 
in mind. Output, for one, is concen- 
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trated in the lighter units, which have 
attracted more and more producers 
over the past few years. At the same 
time, production is dominated by four 
companies (together with their var- 
ious subsidiaries): General Motors, 
Ford, Chrysier and International 
Harvester (with its “International” 
line). Now, virtually all of the so- 
called “independents” turn out trucks 
in the lighter-capacity class. By and 


large, however, they cannot compete 
effectively with the volume pro- 
ducers. Thus, the major portion of 
their profits must come from sales of 
heavy-duty vehicles. In this field, 
Mack and White are the leaders, 
specializing in multi-ton trucks, in 
which unit profit margins are normal- 
ly widest. 

As previously brought out, the key 
to fortunes of the “specialists” is a 


sustained, high level of capital goods 
activity. Taking present trends into 
account—those of a purely peacetime 
nature as well as those stemming from 
projected arms spending—the indica- 
tions are highly favorable in this re- 
gard. As a matter of fact, the entire 
truck industry seems headed for bet- 
ter times. But the Big Four will al- 
most certainly remain as the preemi- 
nent factors in the field. 


HOW FRENCH “PEACE” AFFECTS U.S. TRADE 


Export markets continue to shrink with progress of total- 


itarian forces; chief sufferer again is the American farmer. 


hile in the aggregate the war 

in Europe has resulted in sub- 
stantial gains in our export trade, the 
improvement has been almost exclu- 
sively in the industrial goods division. 
After a temporary spurt, exports of 
farm and non-military products have 
declined. This trade with Europe in 
the recent past, however, has been 
subject to many and sudden changes 
in accordance with the progress of 
the war. 

The German invasion of Denmark, 
Norway, Holland and Belgium im- 
mediately eliminated these territories 
from our export trade. And now the 
defeat of France—which has made 
that country practically an ally of 
Germany, though under duress—has 
cut another outlet from our foreign 
business. While Great Britain will 
doubtless take over a large part of 
the orders, especially for military 
goods previously placed by France, 
the elimination of the latter country 
as a customer is a definite loss for the 
United States, chiefly for the pro- 
ducers and exporters of farm prod- 
ucts. 


MARKET LOST 


In normal years our trade relation- 
ship with France has been greatly in 
our favor. We exported to that coun- 
try over twice as much as we im- 
ported, leaving it mainly to the nu- 
merous American tourists to make 
up a large part of the balance of pay- 
ments. In 1938 the United States 
accounted for 11.4 per cent of 
France’s imports and took only 5.5 
per cent of that country’s exports. 
And France’s share in our exports 


for the same year was 4.3 per cent, 
with imports from France accounting 
for only 2.7 per cent of our total pur- 
chases abroad. In 1939 the United 
States shipped to France goods worth 
$182 million or 5.7 per cent of total 
exports; and bought from France 
$62 million worth, which again repre- 
sented but 2.7 per cent of our total 
imports. All this business now must 
be considered as lost, at least for the 
duration of the war. 

Chief items in our exports to 
France in normal times, in the ap- 
proximate order of importance, were: 
cotton, mineral oils, machinery, cop- 
per, fruits and nuts, automobiles and 
parts, chemicals and dyes, and leaf 
and manufactured tobacco. 

On the other hand we bought from 
France textiles (mostly in the luxury 
class), wines and liquors, paper and 
card board, wool, essential oils and 
synthetic perfumes, leather manufac- 
tures, and clothing and _ lingerie. 
These and many of the other less im- 
portant items we took from France— 
such as cheese, canned vegetables, 
furniture, glass and glassware, soap, 
pearls, precious stones and many ar- 
ticles for collections—are either lux- 
ury goods and therefore non-essen- 
tial, or they can be produced in suf- 
ficient quantities in our own borders. 
But most of the goods France ordi- 
narily buys from us are essential to 
her economic life, especially cotton, 
without which the important French 
textile industry cannot function al- 
though some cotton may be procured 
from other sources. 

On this side the loss of the French 
market is chiefly felt by the farm sec- 


tion of the country, as France was 
our fifth best foreign customer for 
products of the American soil and 
third among European outlets, rank- 
ing immediately after Great Britain 
and Holland. The total value of 
farm products exported to France in 
1939 was $31 million as against $39 
million in 1938. These figures com- 
pare with our total exports to France 
of $182 million last year and $134 
million in 1938. But during the pe- 
riod from September, 1939, to April, 
1940, such exports reached a total of 
$43.4 million (chiefly as a result of 
stocking up on American cotton) as 
against only $26.2 million for the cor- 
responding period in 1938/39. 

It is obvious that at least for the 
duration of the war the American 
farmer must consider this important 
outlet as closed, and there appear to 
be no other markets immediately at 
hand to take France’s place. And 
what will be the economic set-up in 
Europe when the war comes to an 
end, nobody can predict with any de- 
gree of accuracy at the present time. 


WHAT NEXTP 


In case of a victory of the totali- 
tarian forces, fundamental trade con- 
ditions will be changed decisively and 
barter trading will probably expand 
on an unprecedented scale. In any 
case the war is likely to bring about 
a lowering of the general standard of 
living in Europe with a correspond- 
ing decline in purchasing power and 
reduction of imports from foreign 
countries except for goods essential 
to maintain life and to repair the 
damages wrought by the war. 
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Chairman Robertson 
Westinghouse Electric 


he history of Westinghouse Elec- 
‘an & Manufacturing is a study 
of cycles. Four years after it was 
organized in 1886, it became neces- 
sary to reorganize. Within eleven 
years the stock had soared in a wild 
boom to 233, in 1902, only to en- 
counter cyclical disorders that ter- 
minated in the temporary receiver- 
ship of 1907-8. From 32 in 1907 the 
stock again recovered to 94 in 1908, 
only to fall back to 49% in 1910— 
and the following seven years were 
characterized by a generally reaction- 
ary trend, culminating at 3334 in 
1917. 


MARKET HISTORY 


The next decade was also highly 
irregular, but in 1927 it climbed 
above the best price of 1908 and con- 
tinued to surge forward to a new 
record price of 2925¢ in 1929. Then 
came the deluge and the stock was 
in new low ground at 1556 in 1932. 
Another five-year cycle carried the 
stock back to 16754 in 1937 (ex the 
RCA stock that was distributed in 
1933 and 1935), and another break 
to 6134 in 1938. For many years 
Westinghouse has been a market 
leader, but accustomed to swinging 
much more widely than the general 
market. 

The company’s earnings have also 
been characterized by fat years and 
lean years. For the 11 years ended 
December 31, 1939, total sales of 
Westinghouse have amounted to 
some $1.6 billion; the best year was 
1929 with $216.4 million; the poor- 
est was 1933 with $66.4 million. The 
average annual sales over this 11- 
year period have amounted to about 
$142.2 million; sales of $175.1 mil- 
lion for 1939 were 23 per cent higher 
than the average, 163.7 per cent bet- 
ter than in 1933, and only 15.1 and 
19.1 per cent, respectively, below the 
peak recovery years of 1937 and 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
HAS LONG HISTORY 


Sales and earnings now ahead of year ago, and may 
exceed the company’s previous post-1929 highs. 


1929. So far in 1940, sales and earn- 
ings have been far ahead of 1939, 
and the $83 million unfilled orders 
as of March 31 were the largest on 
record, comparing with only $46.9 
million on the same date a year ago. 
These fluctuations in sales have 
naturally caused stock earnings to 
swing widely above or below the 11- 
year average of $8.1 million, or $3.03 
per share. Thus, some $27.1 million 
or $10.15 per common share was 
earned in 1929, while a deficit of $8.7 
million, or $3.37 per common share, 
was incurred in 1933, and the com- 
parison can be extended to include 
the $20.1 million income or $7.53 per 
share of 1937, and the $13.9 million, 
or $5.18 per share, earned in 1939. 
(Earnings of $2.42 per common 
share for the first four months of 
1940 compared with $1.33 per share 
for the similar period of 1939.) 
The manufacture of heavy ma- 
chinery requires substantial capital 
funds, as the time from processing 
to collection is long. The stringencies 
of 1891 and 1907 exemplify these 


Dividend Policy 
Has Been Conservative 
Westinghouse Electric’s 
record for the past 20 years: 
Annually 
$4.00 
0.8714 
None 
1.00 
5.50 
6.00 
2.50 
3.50 


B.& S&S. 


President Bucher 
Westinghouse Electric 


financing difficulties. But in subse- 
quent years, Westinghouse greatly 
strengthened its current financial po- 
sition. Stockholders in 1916, 1923, 
1924 and 1929 were given the right 
to subscribe to additional common 
stock at $50.18, $53, $52.50 and $105 
per share, respectively. In addition 
to these new capital funds, substan- 
tial earnings have also been ploughed 
back into the business. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The post-war boom, in which pub- 
lic utilities expanded so greatly, re- 
quired skillful management by the 
company to avoid a repetition of fi- 
nancial stringency. In 1919 current 
assets were only 1.9 times current 
liabilities, and cash was less than $8 
million. In 1921 inventories jumped 
to $80.7 million and averaged $75 
million annually for the five years 
ending in 1927. It was necessary to 
issue some $57.1 million bonds and 
notes in 1921 to help finance these 
huge operations, but all indebtedness 
was retired by 1929. At the worst 
of the depression in 1932 Westing- 
house had a current ratio of 18.2- 
to-1, and liquid funds alone amounted 
to nearly $33 million. On December 
31, 1939, $40.2 million liquid funds 
compared with $51.1 million inven- 
tory and $16.3 million current liabili- 
ties, and working capital ratio stood 
at 7.3-to-1. 

Westinghouse has long been a 
pioneer and its extensive research 
laboratories are engaged not only in 
electrical engineering research but in 
many other fields as well, such as 
physics, metallurgy and chemistry. 
As a result of studies of airplane pro- 
duction, it has recently announced a 
new alloy that may become important 
in reducing weight. The “Sterilamp,” 
brought out in 1938, as an effective 
means of sterilizing food products, 
was further developed last year to 
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include the “Tenderay” process for 
tenderizing beef. It has also recently 
placed on the market new equipment 
enabling steel mills to roll sheet metal 
at the rate of 2,300 feet a minute. 
These special applications are in ad- 
dition to the 3,000 products that the 
company turns out as household con- 


veniences and for use in electric light 
and power, building and construc- 
tion, naval equipment, railway equip- 
ment, mining and other industries. 
Thus the company continues in the 
forefront of the march of progress, 
constantly extending its activities 
into hitherto unknown fields, and 


contributing to an important extent 
to modern living. If an industrial 
boom is in the making, it is evident 
that Westinghouse has the resources 
and capital to participate fully. Yet 
today’s price of the stock around 88 
is somewhat below the 11-year aver- 
age of 93. 


European markets severely reduced, but larger 


domestic consumption of copper is in prospect. 


developments occurring with- 
in the past several weeks have 
severely circumscribed the export 
outlets of North and South American 
copper producers. The first of these 
was Italy’s entrance into the war, 
which required designation of the 
Mediterranean Sea as a combat area 
and thus closed it to domestic mer- 
chant vessels. This precludes fur- 
ther copper exports to Italy, our 
fourth largest customer in the first 
four months of this year, and to 
Switzerland, Hungary and Rumania. 
These four countries together took 
over 21 per cent of our shipments of 
refined copper from January through 
April. 


WAR ORDERS 


The second development was the 
French surrender. French orders for 
copper from American owned pro- 
ducers, from the outbreak of the war 
up to mid-June, totalled 375,000 tons, 
of which 125,000 tons was scheduled 
for delivery from July through No- 
vember at the rate of 25,000 tons a 
month. (Although produced in South 
America, this metal first was shipped 
to Atlantic ports in the United States 
and then forwarded abroad. Thus it 
is reflected in U. S. export figures, 
and for the January-April period ac- 
counted for 16 per cent of the total 
copper exports from this country.) 
Sharing in these orders were Ana- 
conda, Kennecott and Cerro de Pasco. 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau recently announced that he had 
been informed that the British Gov- 
ernment would take over all French 
war orders placed in the United 
States, but it is not yet entirely clear 
whether or not copper orders will be 


included in view of Great Britain’s 
desire to fill its needs of this metal 
from within its own empire. It seems 
likely, however, that the English will 
take some, even if not all, of the un- 
delivered copper ordered by France. 

Loss of export markets amounting 
to 37 per cent of the total is bad 
enough in itself, but adjustment to 
the new situation will be made still 
more difficult by the fact that copper 
producers had already been deprived 
of other important outlets earlier in 
the year. Russia was by far our larg- 
est customer during the first four 
months of 1940, but the Allies even- 
tually stopped shipments to Vladivos- 
tok in the well-founded belief that 
much of this metal was finding its 
way to Germany. Invasion of Scan- 
dinavia and the Low Countries fur- 
ther reduced our available markets; 
these nations and Russia took 34 per 
cent of our foreign shipments in the 
first third of this year. Thus, domes- 
tic copper companies have lost 71 per 
cent of their export outlets within a 
very few months. 

On the other hand, domestic de- 
mand prospects are much more favor- 
able. Sales during the first fourteen 
business days of the current month 
amounted to 90,348 tons, against 83,- 
879 tons for the entire month of May. 
The June volume is already larger 
than that for any full month since 
1936 with the exception of July, 1938, 
July and September, 1939, and Feb- 
ruary of this year. Domestic and 
foreign buying have both dried up 
within the past few days as the trade 
studied the implications of the loss 
of French business, and prices have 
weakened somewhat in the export 
and “outside” markets. This appears 


to be a temporary phenomenon, how- 
ever, and no change has been made 
in the price of 11% cents a pound 
quoted by primary producers on elec- 
trolytic metal delivered Connecticut 
Valley. 

The sudden rush of buying at the 
outbreak of the war caught producers 
unawares. It takes time to mine cop- 
per, smelt it and refine it, and thus 
while the increase in production of 
the crude metal from August through 
January almost kept pace with the 
higher rate of deliveries, refined out- 
put lagged far behind. Refined stocks 
therefore declined sharply, from 316,- 
543 tons at the end of July to 135,441 
tons at the end of January. Since 
that time deliveries have diminished 
considerably and refiners have had 
an opportunity to catch up with blis- 
ter output; refined stocks accordingly 
rose to 178,664 tons at the end of 
May. 


INVENTORY SITUATION 


But this level can by no means be 
regarded as excessive; it is the small- 
est, except for a twelve-month period 
in 1936 and 1937, since the Copper 
Institute first commenced publication 
of these figures in mid-1933. Re- 
fined stocks at the end of May were 
equivalent to only a 2.3 months’ sup- 
ply at the May rate of deliveries. 
Unless the war comes to a sudden 
end, consumers will undoubtedly want 
to maintain fairly large inventories 
of coppér as protection against the 
possibility of price increases or deliv- 
ery difficulties arising from the stim- 
ulation of industrial activity by the 
rearmament program. 

According to the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics, the largest do- 
mestic uses of copper last year were 
in electrical manufactures (185,000 
tons) and rod and wire other than 
wire cloth (95,000 tons). Both these 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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TEN PORTFOLIO MAXIMS 
FOR PRESENT CONDITIONS 


Ten important points to keep in mind 
when formulating an investment list today. 


By RALPH E. BACH 


o the many factors which must 

be considered under ordinary 
circumstances in developing a sound 
investment policy there must now be 
added a number of others to meet 
the conditions prevailing today. 
While no one can foresee what the 
future holds, experience teaches that 
certain trends once established usual- 
ly produce given effects on the eco- 
nomic structure as a whole, and on 
certain types of investments in par- 
ticular. The management of invest- 
ment capital, always a difficult task, 
is even more complex under a near- 
wartime economy. It should be clear, 
then, that existing portfolios should 
be subjected to the most minute scru- 
tiny in order to adjust them to the 
new fundamental changes. 


TEN GUIDE POSTS 


To aid the investor in appraising 
his holdings, a list of ten important 
principles has been drawn up as a 
guide in measuring the good and bad 
points of his portfolio. These maxims 
are not all-inclusive, but they do 
cover the broader trends now in 
evidence or likely to develop in the 
not too distant future: 


(1) The determination of the in- 
dividual’s objectives is still the pri- 
mary requisite to a successful invest- 
ment program. It is the keystone of 
the investment arch. The structure 
must conform to the needs and re- 
quirements of its owner. The objec- 
tives should be definitely determined 
at the outset. 


(2) Allocating the types of securi- 
ties which should have a place in the 
portfolio can only be done after the 
objectives have been clearly estab- 
lished. The proportion of bonds, 
preferred stocks, income equities and 
business cycle stocks which should 
make up the portfolio will depend 
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largely upon these objectives and 
partly upon market conditions. 


(3) Emphasis on financial strength 
is even more important under exist- 
ing conditions. For the possibility of 
swiftly rising raw material prices, 
higher taxes and the necessity of 
maintaining larger inventories under 
a war economy require adequate fi- 
nancial resources. 


(4) Avoidance of low-coupon high 
grade bonds appears to be the best 
course for the average investor. The 
prospect of huge armament expendi- 
tures and expanding industrial ac- 
tivity will entail an increasing de- 
mand for new capital investment. 
Greater demands for credit will ul- 
timately spell higher interest rates. 
While such a development does not 
appear to be in immediate prospect, 
the longer term trend seems definitely 
in the direction of higher rates. Con- 
versely the trend of high grade bond 
prices will be downward. 


(5) Concentration of holdings in 
issues with good dividend records 
over a reasonably long period of time 
will assure representation in com- 
panies which have demonstrated 
ability to cope with changing eco- 
nomic conditions. Such a policy, even 
where capital enhancement is the 
primary objective, is preferable to 
substantial commitments in non-divi- 
dend paying issues which depend 
solely on increment in market value 
for a return on the funds employed. 
The latter course may well be left 
to the seasoned trader. 


(6) Companies which ordinarily 
derive a substantial portion of rev- 
enues from abroad should be avoided. 
Not only companies with properties 
located in the war area, but others 
which depend on export markets are 
in a highly uncertain position. Al- 
though in some instances losses from 


abroad may be overcome in other 
directions, considerable time may 
elapse before adjustments can be 
made. 


(7) Major warfare usually sets in 
motion inflationary forces which ul- 
timately have widespread repercus- 
sions on the economic structure. Ris- 
ing prices mean a decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, and 1n- 
vestment policy must take into ac- 
count the preservation of purchasing 
power through partial representation 
in companies whose earnings and 
dividend payments should increase as 
a result of expanding industrial ac- 
tivity. Preference should be accorded 
to companies able quickly to adjust 
selling prices to compensate for in- 
creased operating costs. 


(8) Strictly “war babies” should 
be avoided. The need for industrial 
expansion to take care of the re- 
quirements of national defense and 
the war orders from abroad will en- 
gender temporary prosperity for 
many marginal units with poor past 
records. Profit limitations on gov- 
ernment business and possibility of 
excess profits taxes may seriously 
curtail expected benefits from large 
orders. 


(9) Domestic companies with well 
established trade positions in peace 
time, but which also are in line to re- 
ceive war business, should be favored. 
Also, many other companies with 
good earnings records will benefit in- 
directly from the stimulus imparted to 
the entire industrial structure by 
huge expenditures for armament. 
Such issues are obviously preferable 
to those dependent entirely on the 
production of war materials. 


(10) Luxury lines should be 
avoided. Steps to curtail purchases 
of non-essentials would undoubtedly 
be taken if this country entered the 
war. But aside from that possibility, 
excise taxes will undoubtedly be in- 
creased substantially, and will tend 
to limit consumption and _ curtail 
profits. 
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Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital and 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


Refer to in the magazine. 
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“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 1940 


Allied Chemical A+ 

Although often a volatile market 
performer, stock is suitable for inclu- 
sion in large, diversified investment 
lists; recent price, 148 (ann. div., $6; 
paid $3 extra in 1939). Reflecting 
what is understood to be replacement 
demand, these shares have shown 
notable strength from time to time 
over recent weeks. Interim reports 
are not released. But indications are 
that volume has been running 15 to 
20 per cent above year-ago levels thus 
far in 1940. Increases are also out- 
lined for dividends from investments. 


Amer. Chain & Cable C+ 

Recent and prospective earnings 
trends warrant retention of shares in 
speculative lists; approx. price, 18 
(paid 80 cents so far this year). 
This company may operate at a rela- 
tively high rate throughout the usual- 
ly inactive summer period. This is 
indicated by numerous recent in- 
quiries for electric cranes and chain 
hoists, much of which is expected to 
develop into actual orders very short- 
ly. Even without marked improve- 
ment in next winter’s auto chain vol- 
ume, 1940 profit should be well above 
the $1.99 a share shown last year. 
(Also FW, Apr. 10.) 


Budd Wheel C 

Present positions in shares (now 
around 5) may be continued as a 
long range speculation in the low 


ARE YOU TAKING A 
SUMMER VACATION?P 


If you are planning to go away 
for the summer months and wish 
THE FINANCAL WORLD for- 
warded to your vacation address, it 
is necessary for you to advise us of 
the contemplated change two weeks 
in advance. Please give both per- 
manent and summer addresses. 
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priced field (declared 20 cents so far 
this year). Reflecting rising earn- 
ings, company recently voted a pay- 
ment of 20 cents a share on this is- 
sue. This is the first dividend since 
June, 1937, when a payment of the 
same amount was disbursed. Budd is 
one of the largest manufacturers of 
auto and truck wheels, but lacks im- 
portant non-automotive diversifica- 
tion. However, development of a 
new type of railroad brake may 
bolster revenues this year. 


Canada Dry B 

Earnings and prospects justify at 
least temporary retention of existing 
speculative holdings of shares, now 
around 14. In addition to seasonal 
influences in the carbonated beverage 
division, company is being aided by 
well maintained liquor sales. This 
partly represents stocking by the 
public in anticipation of higher taxes. 
At the moment, it appears that Cana- 
da Dry will report about $1.60 a 
share in the first nine months of the 
current fiscal year (to June 30.) This 
would compare with $1.02 shown in 


the like period a year ago. (Also 
FW, Jan. 24.) 
Chesapeake & Ohio be 


At prevailing levels, around 36, 
stock is attractive for income re- 
quirements (ann. div., $2.50; yield, 
6.9%). Based on current traffic plus 


results in the first five months, this 
unit should show earnings in excess 
of $2 a share for the first half. This 
points to a highly satisfactory year, 
since the road still has its seasonally 
best period ahead. Chesapeake & 
Ohio is almost wholly dependent 
upon bituminous traffic but has 
proved a remarkably profitable en- 
terprise—despite generally adverse 
trends in the coal and railroad in- 
dustries. (Also FW, June 5.) 


Gen. Steel Castings, pfd. D+ 
Though decidedly speculative, cur- 
rent trends justify retention of hold- 
ings of shares, now around 19. It is 
reported that this company has per- 
fected a new type of armor plate, 
through development of a new proc- 
ess of manufacture. It is also said 
that the U. S. Government may place 
substantial orders for this item. If 
this develops, armor plate business 
will bolster rail equipment opera- 
tions, which have been at profitable 
levels so far in the current year. 


Masonite c+ 

Recently quoted at 23, existing 
commitments in shares may be re- 
tained for their speculative possibili- 
ties (ann. div., $1; paid 50 cents ex- 
tra so far this year). With more than 
half of volume accounted for by 
manufacturing lines other than build- 
ing, company is in a good position 
to benefit from rising industrial ac- 


LIBBEY-OWENS IN The action and reaction of science upon 


industry was again illustrated last week, 
PLASTICS FIELD when Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany announced the purchase of a 70 per cent interest in Plaskon Com- 
pany, Inc. Plaskon is the country’s largest producer of urea-formalde- 
hyde molding compositions and sells its output to manufacturers of a 
wide variety of plastic products. For one thing, the acquisition may be 
looked upon as an important step, on the part of Libbey-Owens, to protect 
itself from the potential threat of transparent plastics to the glass industry. 
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tivity. Masonite’s fiscal year ends on 
August 31, and 1939 earnings 
equalled $1.99 a share. In the cur- 
rent twelvemonth, however, results 
should rise above that figure. This 
is indicated by net of $1.78 a share 
in the 40-week period to June 8, last. 
(Also FW, Jan. 3.) 


Motor Products C 

Though obviously speculative, pres- 
ent positions in shares may be main- 
tained; approx. price, 13 (paid 50 
cents so far in 1939). This company 
has again received the contract for 
bulk of the Chrysler divisions’ 1941 
moulding business. Last year, Mo- 
tor Products underbid competition 
for this contract. But because of in- 
efficient production methods—large- 
ly a result of inexperience with new 
and elaborate equipment—losses were 
incurred early in the model year. 
These were overcome later, however, 
and profit margins on 1941 models 
should be satisfactory, provided that 
war developments do not have an 
adverse influence. 


Murray Corporation Cc 
Stock capitalization is rather gen- 
erous, but existing holdings of shares 


may be retained as a speculation; re- 


cent price, 5. In line with diversifi- 
cation activities, production and 
shipments of plumbing ware for 
Montgomery Ward are now under 
way. Another year of missionary 
fact-finding is outlined for the coal 
stoker ; by that time the management 
expects to have a definite indication 
of the possible market for this appli- 
ance. Meanwhile, the company con- 
tinues to make parts for the Bendix 
washing machine. 


National Container 

Now around 10 (N. Y. Curb), 
current holdings of shares may be 
retained, strictly as a _ speculation 
(ann. div., $1). Present estimates 
are that this company earned around 
$1.50 a share in the first six months, 
compared with 26 cents in the like 
1939 period. Having increased ca- 
pacity in the second quarter, National 
Container now produces all of its own 
pulp requirements. Sales attained a 
new high last year and so did earn- 
ings ($1.09 a share) ; prospects are, 
however, that further gains will be 
witnessed in 1940, 


Sears, Roebuck A 

Shares, recently quoted at 71, de- 
serve inclusion in well diversified 
lists (indicated ann. rate, $3 plus ex- 
tra; paid $4.25 last year). There has 
been portfolio buying of these shares 
recently on the theory that the arms 
spending program will stimulate con- 
sumer incomes even further—thus 
benefiting outstanding merchandisers 
such as Sears, Roebuck. So far this 
year, sales have been running at rec- 
ord levels. As for earnings, results 
for the first fiscal half may amount 
to around $3 a share, compared with 
$2.42 in the like period a year ago. 
(Also FW, May 8.) 


Stone & Webster C+ 

At prevailing levels, around 8, re- 
tention of shores is warranted for 
longer term market improvement. 
Estimated backlog in the engineering 
division is roughly $45 million, the 
greater part of which should be com- 
pleted in 1940. This is substantially 
larger than in recent years. A fea- 
ture of current operations is that pre- 


miums for early completion of con- 
struction projects are making for 
larger profits than had been hoped 


for earlier in the year. Net of 40 
cents a share in the first half may be 
seen, with further gains over balance 


of 1940. (Also FW, Mar. 13.) 


Texas Corporation B 

Not unreasonably valued in rela- 
tion to current and prospective earn. 
ing power, at present prices of around 
37 (ann. div., $2). Although export 
markets in formerly neutral countries 
have been lost, company is well placed 
to handle any foreign business which 
it can obtain. This arises from (1) 
important refinery facilities on the 
Gulf Coast and large crude produc- 
tion in Illinois; (2) a 35 per cent 
interest in McColl Frontenac Oil Co., 
Ltd., in Canada; and (3) a 50 per 
cent ownership of the promising 
Barco Concession in Colombia. (Also 
FW, Apr. 17.) 


United Air Lines Cc 

Although characteristically specu- 
lative, shares rank with the more 
promising situations in the air trans- 
port group; recent price, 17. In line 
with previous indications (FW, Jan. 
3), United Air Lines has been ac- 
corded a higher mail-pay basis. Ef- 
fective July 1, 1940—and retroactive 
to October 27, 1938—the upward re- 
visions should make a substantial ad- 
dition to company’s revenues. Based 
on current schedules, United will 
now receive mail payments on around 
17.3 million airplane miles a year— 
or a total of some 60 per cent higher 
than would have been credited pre- 
viously. 
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EUROPE FACES With so much dev- 
EARLY FAMINE tation in Europe 
there stalks behind it the grim spec- 
ter of famine. Therein looms a threat 
much more ominous to Hitler than 
any possible enemy he could face, for 
when men hunger for bread and are 
starving they take things into their 
own hands. It was the lack of food 
that bred the bloodthirsty French 
Revolution, and under similar cir- 
cumstances history has a habit of re- 
peating itself. 

From reports which are simmer- 
ing through the tightly sealed censor- 
ship, Denmark and Belgium are al- 
ready feeling the pinch of food scar- 
city. This year’s harvest throughout 
Europe is expected to be extremely 
poor, due to the long cold weather 
and less careful cultivation of the soil 
as the greater part of the population 
is engaged in war and its attending 
destruction. 

Hitler may still find that his great- 
est enemy this winter, if the war does 
not soon end, will be General Fam- 
ine, against which neither Stuka 
bombers nor Blitzkriege will avail. 
Nature has a habit of wreaking its 
retribution upon those interfering 
with her peaceful progress. For the 
rest of the world there will be the 
serious problem of how to alleviate 
as much as possible the suffering of 
the non-combatant populations from 
the starvation it will face this winter. 


WHERE WAS Prior to the inva- 
THE CANCER? | sion of Belgium and 
Holland, all we heard was how in- 
vincible was the French army. There 
was none better in all Europe, was 
the boast. It was remindful of the 
empty boast of Poland’s strong man 
Beck, that his army would repel the 
German attack; but when it came 
that army melted away as if it 
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were made of so much butter. The 
French army was much better trained 
and equipped than was the Polish 
army, but when it crossed steel with 
the Germans less time was needed to 
crush it. 

It seems almost inconceivable, con- 
sidering the vaunted claim that the 
French poilu would lay down his life 
rather than his arms for his beloved 
“La Belle France,” that she should 
have crumbled so rapidly. There 
must have been something rotten in 
the nation’s internal situation: a con- 
cealed cancer that was responsible for 
the disaster. This is made apparent 
by the fact that notwithstanding 
France’s solemn pledge not to make 
a separate treaty when the govern- 
ment was changed post haste, it sued 
for a truce and humbly and without 
resistance agreed to a debasing armis- 
tice. 

French statesmen now in power 
offer various excuses in explanation 
for the debacle which overtook the 
nation, but they lack the ring of sin- 
cerity. It was not the French soldiers’ 
heroism that was at fault. They were 
sold out by more than internal dis- 
sension. 

There was a fifth column in France 
that undermined her with the deadly 
certainty with which a termite goes to 
destroy the timber into which it bores. 
That story with all of its disagreeable 
odors will eventually unfold. 


A REAL MAN It might prove a 
AMONG MEN salutary lesson to 
those rabid New Dealers who can see 
in a successful industrialist only a 
sinister figure, how one of them acts 
when his country needs him. 
Although we are not yet at war, 
and all hope to be spared from its 
ravages, Edward R. Stettinius under- 
standingly responded to the Presi- 


dent’s request for his services as an 
organizer of American industry for 
our newly formed National Defense 
Council. 

He even goes a far step further 
by sacrificing an annual salary of 
$100,000, in order to free himself 
from all personal connections so 
that his country can command his 
entire time, and for which he does not 
even ask the munificent salary of a 
dollar a year. 

Stettinius would not consider this 
patriotism, but a duty which as a 
loyal American he feels he owes the 
country that gave him the oppor- 
tunity to serve it in a high post. 

How different this is to some of 
the New Dealers who in private life 
could never earn the salaries the Gov- 
ernment pays them, and yet have 
ranted against business and decried 
its operations. Would they make 
similar sacrifices ? 


NOT DOWN TO The other day a 
LEAD PENCILS New York Stock 
Exchange seat was sold for $36,- 
000. This is the lowest price 
touched since 1914. It is surpris- 
ing that even this price was paid 
in view of the low ebb to which 
security trading had gradually sunk. 
But in the human heart hope of bet- 
ter times is never extinguished and 
this is why members of the Exchange 
who still hold on to their seats refuse 
to concede that the days of profitable 
business are over. With more than 
fifteen million holders of American 
securities they cannot visualize such 
market decadence as this low price 
for a seat appears to reflect, and more 
than likely their faith in the future of 
their business finally will be vindica- 
ted. So there is no need yet for the 
brokers to acquire lead pencils or tin 
cups or apply to the WPA for jobs. 
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WHAT THE INVESTOR CAN EXPECT 
DURING WARTIME ECONOMY 


PART [I—Taxes and Profit Limitations 


Curbs against the creation of new war million- 


ssertions by foreign observers 

that Germany has reached both 
“the psychological and the practical 
limit” in the productivity of taxes 
carry interesting implications for the 
taxpayers of other countries, includ- 
ing nations which are apparently firm 
in their determination to maintain a 
non-belligerent status. Germany has 
reached these limits in less than ten 
months of actual warfare, not so 
much because of the scope of her war 
efforts since last September, but 
rather as a consequence of years of 
preparation prior to the beginning of 
hostilities against Great Britain and 
France. 

For at least five years before the 
outbreak of the present war, Ger- 
many was developing a system which 
became the practical equivalent of a 
war economy. And one of the in- 
evitable components of a war econ- 
omy is a high rate of taxation. A 
back-breaking burden of taxation had 
been placed upon the German people 
while the nation was technically at 
peace in order to pay for a part of 
the cost of the armament program 
and to help curb inflationary tenden- 
cies which would have gained the as- 
cendancy in the absence of an extra- 
ordinarily thorough and drastic sys- 
tem of controls. 


NEW BURDENS 


The extent of the additional bur- 
dens which will be imposed upon 
American taxpayers over the next 
few years will, of course, depend in 
some measure upon the future status 
of the country as a technically neutral 
nation or, if we should become di- 
rectly involved, as a belligerent. The 
most drastic forms of taxation will 
presumably not be levied “short of 
war.” But, as we have previously 
found (in the second article of this 
series on regimentation of industry), 
a war economy can be attained by 
degrees. This is just as true of taxes 
and profit limitations as it is of other 
departments. 

The first step toward a tax basis 
characteristic of a wartime economy 
has already been taken. The new tax 
bill passed by Congress just before 
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aires will be less important than the effects of 


new taxes upon the middle income groups. 


By GEORGE H. DIMON 


Associate Editor 


the recess lowers personal exemp- 
tions, increased surtaxes, corporation 
taxes and many excise taxes, and 
levies a “‘supertax’”’ of 10 per cent to 
be added to all regular personal and 
corporate income taxes. The in- 
creases provided in this measure are 
calculated to yield an annual return 
of about $1 billion over a five-year 
period, thus covering emergency de- 
fense appropriations up to a total of 
$5 billion. However, the new tax 
bill is admittedly a stop-gap measure, 
and it would not be surprising if it 
were superseded by a more compre- 
hensive and drastic tax revision be- 
fore taxes are paid on 1940 incomes. 

There are already strong indica- 
tions that the armament program will 
be expanded within a few months 
beyond the formidable totals now en- 
visaged, which would call for a larger 
increase in tax yields as a guard 
against an inflation of the explosive 
type. The policies adopted by the 
French and British Governments in 
the early months of the war called for 
taxes covering 25 to 50 per cent of 
the estimated expenditures. Once 
the elections are out of the way, it is 
to be expected that tax measures will 
be developed which will provide addi- 
tional revenues amounting to at least 
one-quarter of the emergency defense 
expenditures which (25 per cent cov- 
erage) in all probability will amount 
to considerably more than $1 billion 
a year. 

Before going on to consider the 
more drastic tax measures which are 
likely to come later in 1940 or in 
1941, the effects of the bill just passed 
may be examined briefly. The low- 
ering of personal exemptions—which 


is to be permanent—will increase the 
number of income taxpayers by 2 
million, according to Treasury esti- 
mates. Furthermore, the rates paid 
by previous taxpayers will be in- 
creased. The additional taxes will 
not be heavy in the lower brackets, 
but they will make some difference in 
the purchasing power of a large sec- 
tion of the population. 


LUXURY TAXES 


In the surtax brackets from $6,000 
up, the added burdens will be suffi- 
cient to have an appreciable effect 
upon purchases of luxury goods and 
possibly also household equipment, 
automobiles, etc., of the more expen- 
sive grades. Increased excise taxes 
on alcoholic beverages will be large 
enough to curtail purchases in this field 
to some extent. The effects of the mod- 
erate increase in taxes on cigarettes 
upon the industry will not be serious, 
but there will be either a_ small 
impairment of profit margins or some 
encouragement to switches to lower 
priced products. Other increases in 
excise taxes will probably be passed 
along to the consumer. The rise 
from 18 to 19 per cent in corporation 
income taxes and the 10 per cent su- 
pertax will mean just that much less 
available for dividends. In general, 
the effect will be to limit the purchas- 
ing power of the consuming public. 

A hint of what may lie ahead in 
the field of taxation is afforded by 
the LaFollette and Connally amend- 
ments which narrowly missed enact- 
ment, having been eliminated from 
the tax bill in the conference com- 
mittee. Both provided heavy excess 
profits taxes, but differed in details 
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and severity, and also in the highly 
significant aspect that the LaFollette 
proposal would have taken effect re- 
gardless of whether the nation was at 
war or peace, while the Connally 
amendment would have become effec- 
tive only upon declaration of war by 


act of Congress. Under the former, 
excess profits taxes ranging up to 
40 per cent would be levied, based 
upon the rate of return on invested 
capital. 

The Connally measure is the result 
of studies which have been conducted 


since 1936 to prepare a complete war- 

time tax plan. It is comprehensive, 

providing for sharp increases in regu- 

lar income taxes as well as excess 

profits taxes. The provisions cover- 

ing the latter would give the tax- 
(Please turn to page 31) 


F.W. INDEX SHOWS ANOTHER GAIN 


he rise in industrial activity, 

which began in April, continued 
throughout May and THE FINANCIAL 
Wor p’s index of production scored 
a further moderate advance. The 
gain in May reflected chiefly a sharp 
increase in steel activity which, to- 
gether with a moderate advance in 
coal, lumber and textile output, served 
to offset the seasonal decline in auto- 
mobile production. Machinery out- 
put, which had advanced substantial- 
ly during the two previous months, 
remained about unchanged. 


CONSUMPTION GAINS 


The feature of the month was a 
sharp gain in consumption, which 
may have reflected the higher level of 
exports of steel, copper and chemi- 
cals. Exports of coal reached the 
highest point in many years, with 
Canada the largest taker. Greater 
consumption in these lines offset a 
drop in automobile sales, which oc- 
curred after the break in securities 
during the latter part of the month. 
Consumption as a whole was well 
above production, and the inventory 


What the Figures Show 


Latest Previous Year 

Month Month Ago 
Inventories ... p303.6 307.7 260.1 
Production ... p206.3 204.6 162.9 
Consumption . p214. 208.8 163.3 
p—Preliminary. 


NOTE: These figures are not an expression of 
percentage of some arbitrary base, nor are they 
related to any particular year or period as rep- 
resenting 100, or normal. They are reflections 
of the actual changes which occur from month 
to month in dollar volumes, which are arrived 
at by physical volume and price calculations. 


index declined to the lowest point of 
the year (although field stocks of 
automobiles continued to hold up at 
record levels). 

All the components of the THE 
FinanctaL Worvp’s Index—con- 
sumption, production and inventories 
—were affected by the break in prices 
which occurred during the month, 
resulting in somewhat lower figures 
than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

At the end of the month the longer 
range business outlook was domi- 
nated by the program of domestic re- 
armament, which received its greatest 
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impetus when the critical position of 
the Allied armies became evident. 
The May rise in consumption possi- 
bly reflected a quickened war de- 
mand, as indicated by Britain’s im- 
plied intention of abandoning her 
former cautious buying policy. The 
capitulation of France probably will 
have only a minor effect on exports 
of war materials, as Britain has an- 
nounced her intention of taking over 
most of the French war orders. But 
it is the arms program which should 
give the greatest stimulus to business. 
The large sums already appropriated 
for defense and the expected requests 
for further appropriations are prob- 
ably the best possible guarantee of a 
well sustained rate of industrial ac- 
tivity. It is likely to be several 
months before rearmament attains full 
momentum, but it should provide a 
strong industrial backlog for a long 
time to come. 


QUESTION RAISED 


The most interesting feature of the 
month was the action of prices, in 


view of the speeding up of British 


purchases and the increase in indus- 
trial activity which should result from 
the U. S. arms program. The initia- 
tion of total war brought a sharp re- 
action in securities and commodities. 
The decline apparently was partially 
psychological, and the effects of 
French capitulation seem to have 
been discounted prior to the surren- 
der of France. Nevertheless it raised 
an interesting and important ques- 
tion: 

Are we to see a well sustained rate 
of industrial activity in conjunction 
with an unsatisfactory price level? 
This would be almost unprecedented 
and hardly in keeping with the infla- 
tionary implications of the rearma- 
ment program. But it is perhaps 
worth bearing in mind as a possi- 
bility. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Business rise so far has been accomplished with little aid 


JULY 3, 1940 


AFTER KEEPING both eyes on European develop- 
ments for many weeks, the stock market seems now 
to have shifted one eye to the domestic political 
scene, and this promises to remain a factor of in- 
fluence for some time to come. Coincident with 
a rising Willkie boom, several recent sessions 
brought the unusual spectacle of the utility price 
average far outstripping, percentagewise, gains by 
the industrials. As the weekend approached, the 
market was found waiting for indications of the 
results of the delegates’ balloting at Philadelphia, 
hoping that the outcome would provide some stim- 
ulus for price improvement. The outcome of the 
November elections will, it goes without saying, 
constitute one of the most highly important factors 
concerning the longer term trend of business activ- 
ity and of course stock prices. 


FOR A NUMBER of weeks now, the market has 
given a number of signs of having become "'shock- 
proof''—in other words, all of the adverse develop- 
ments that have occurred since the middle of May 
were already discounted. Whether a_ similar 
equanimity would be shown in the event of a Brit- 
ish surrender is, however, a question. But grounds 
for encouragement can be found in the fact that 
signs of pressing liquidation have recently been 
absent, and that brokers’ loans are currently at 
record low levels. 


ESTIMATES ARE that the FRB index of industrial 
production now is not far from the 120-level, up 
from 102 for the month of April. While some of 
that rise reflects the increased activity on British 
arms orders, it is significant that the rise has had 
the benefit of but little in the way of increases 
for U. S. armament account. The full force of 
influences from that direction has still to be felt, 
and thus there is every ground for the expectation 
of further impressive expansion in the months 
ahead. (Cancellation of British orders would neces- 
sitate some readjustments, but the period of hesi- 
tancy would undoubtedly be brief.) 


from the U. S. armament program. Further gains in activity 
in clear prospect, but discrimination is essential if the 
investor is to 


enefit. 


THE INDUSTRIAL boom ahead will not, of course, 
be felt with equal intensity in all directions. By 
their very nature, the capital goods industries will 
be the principal beneficiaries, and the increased 


employment and payrolls there will favorably affect 


some of the consumers’ goods fields with varying 
degree. But others will fall under the adverse 
influence of higher individual income taxes and gen- 
erally higher costs of living. Still another group 
has already suffered from loss of export markets, 
and no alleviation of that condition is in immediate 
prospect. As to corporate earnings, these in most 
cases cannot be expected to be fully commensur- 
ate with the expansion of sales volumes, profits 
limitations holding them back in some instances, 
and higher taxes and operating costs providing 
checks in nearly all directions. Although such fac- 
tors promise to become increasingly operative, 
earnings for the majority of companies seem 
destined to improve over current levels and should 
provide a basis for higher prices for a great many 
common stocks than those that are now generally 
prevailing. 


THUS IT IS clearly evident that in order to de- 
rive the greatest benefits from the industrial boom 
that is ahead, the individual investor will have to 
exercise an even greater degree of discrimination 
than is called for in more normal times. For the 
immediate present, prudent market policy calls for 
weeding out the shares of companies whose posi- 
tion may be seriously impaired by the changed 
conditions that appear in prospect. Good grade 
income issues which afford adequate yields from 
payments that should continue to be earned by a+ 


- satisfactory margin, should be retained. When the 


time arrives for additional purchases of business 
cycle equities, preference should be accorded those 
in the dividend category, for the payments to be 
received therefrom will provide at least a partial 
offset to the heavier income taxes that will prevail 
for a considerable time to come.—Written June 
27; Richard J. Anderson. 
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THREATS TO OUR GOLD? There is nothing to 
indicate any early resumption of gold coinage in 
Europe, nor is there likelihood that such resumption 
will be taken shortly after the war ends, regardless 
of which side is victorious. (And, of course, our 
own Administration shows no signs of returning the 
metal to circulation.) These and other factors have 
raised fears in numerous quarters that the Ameri- 
can gold hoard-—now close to the $20 billion mark 
—is destined to lose all value except as a metal 
to be used in the arts and industry. These fears 
are exaggerated, to say the least. Even such a 
strong proponent of the barter system of trading 
as Nazi Germany admits that under a Germanized 
Europe, gold would continue to be used to equalize 
balances in international trade. Furthermore, it 
may be pertinent to note that nearly every country 
abandoned the gold standard during the first 
World War—yet by 1929 more than 40 countries 
had returned to a gold basis. The most important 
threat in connection with our immense gold hoard 
concerns not its probable future value, but the in- 
flationary implications contained in the continued 
piling up of the metal in this country and the con- 
sequent continuing rise in excess bank reserves. So 
far, other factors have prevented inflation from 
"taking hold,"’ but there is no assurance that these 
will continue to remain operative as complete ob- 
stacles thereto. (Details on page 3.) 


RETAIL TRADE BETTER: Following its irregular 
performance in April, retail trade in May recovered 
much of the virility that it had displayed during 
the first three months of the year—despite the in- 
tensification of the European war last month. The 
first dozen 5-&-l0c store chains to report, for in- 
stance, showed an aggregate sales gain of over 7 
per cent from their year-ago volume, as against a 
9 per cent decline registered in April. Shoe sales 
picked up as well, with leading chains reporting a 
9 per cent increase against a 15 per cent drop in 
* the previous month. Sales of the drug chains were 
up nearly 5 per cent, whereas April's figures showed 
virtually no change from those of the same 1939 
month. Apparel chains had a somewhat similar 
experience, May's change being a 5 per cent in- 
crease vs. a 2 per cent shrinkage in April. And 
(while off 6 per cent from April) retail sales of 
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automobiles last month, for which considerable con- 
cern had been expressed, rose nearly 20 per cent 
over May, 1939. As for department stores, sales 
for the first two weeks of June averaged around || 
per cent better than last year. Indications are that 
merchandisers’ results for the current half year 
should show significant improvement over the earn- 
ings for the same 1939 period. 


INVENTORIES AGAIN LOWER: A lower rate 
of output by numerous industries together with a 
comparatively sharp increase in consumption re- 
sulted in another decline in industrial inventories in 
May. (Figures on page 14.) Early in the year it 
became apparent that the top-heavy inventory sit- 
uation that had developed during the last half of 
1939 was in process of correction. The peak in the 
upward movement was reached in February, and 
each set of monthly figures since then has shown 
a recession. Ordinarily we would look for the 
declining trend to go considerably further be- 
fore stating that a sound basis had been reached. 
But now it is unlikely that further significant de- 
clines will be witnessed, in view of the recent re- 
armament developments in this country. In light 
of the prospect for a sustained high rate of indus- 
trial activity for several years to come, the current 
level of inventories—which is about the same as 
the average for the latter half of 1937—constitutes 
no grounds for worry. 


DIVERGENT AIRCRAFT TRENDS: Despite the 
improvement that has occurred in the general mar- 
ket in the meanwhile, prices of aircraft manufactur- 
ing company shares are somewhat below the levels 
prevailing at the beginning of the month. During 
the meantime, the air transport stock average has 
risen by nearly 20 per cent. Both divisions of the 
aviation industry are experiencing a record-break- 
ing volume of business, and should continue to do 
so for a considerable time to come. Revenue pas- 
senger miles flown in May were 58 per cent greater 
than the year-ago traffic, and for the first five 
months of the year the gain amounts to 64 per 
cent. In the manufacturing branch, backlogs of 
unfilled orders are at such levels as assure capacity 
operations for more than a year, prompting numer- 
ous companies to expand their plant facilities to 
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accommodate the additional business that is in 
sight. The catch here is that, while profit margins 
of as much as 25 per cent (in some instances) are 
obtainable from sales to the British Government, 
business done for our own Government henceforth 
is to be limited to profits of 7 and 8 per cent, a 
sharp reduction from even the comparatively low 
figure of 12 per cent that had previously prevailed 
on these orders. It may be that the sharply in- 
creased U. S. Government takings over coming 
months will permit the companies to realize aggre- 
gate earnings not far from those being obtained on 
present business of this type. But this remains to 
be determined, and as an added factor of uncer- 
tainty is the possibility of an early end to the Euro- 
pean war and cessation of wide-profit business from 
the British. Profit margins of the air transport 
companies are, broadly speaking, limited only by 
competition, with the result that earnings there can 
be expected to continue their impressive gains. 


SUGAR PRICES AT NEW LOWS—Though 
admittedly a war commodity, sugar is currently 
suffering from a rather weak price structure. Re- 
fined sugar was recently quoted at 4.25 cents a 
pound which, considering the processing tax, is 
approaching its all-time low. Raw sugar prices, 
though also under pressure, have been holding 
slightly better. The quotas that have been fixed 
‘by the Government are above actual needs, re- 
sulting in large supplies. Instead of the previously 
expected heavy requirements from the European 
belligerents, demand therefrom has been curtailed 
because they have strictly rationed consumption. 
Those factors are chiefly responsible for the unsat- 
isfactory current statistical position of the com- 
modity. Hence the earnings outlook for 1940 re- 
mains only fair for even the strongest producing 
units in the industry unless later in the year the 
price situation should improve (a possibility de- 
pending largely upon the reopening of European 
markets should the war be ended by that time). 


Refiner's margins still are fairly satisfactory; this 
should last as long as there is no sharp increase in 
raw sugar prices, a development which is not in 
immediate prospect. The industry, though regu- 
lated in practically all phases of its operations, 
continues to suffer from its fundamental difficulty: 
overcapacity. 


CIGARETTES UP AGAIN: May cigarette out- 
put (16.3 billion) established a new high for the 
month, and constituted the third largest total on 
record. Production for the January-May period 
showed a year-to-year gain of 6.2 per cent, and 
this together with lower leaf costs suggests that the 
industry's 1940 earnings should be above the re- 
sults reported for last year. The new Federal rev- 
enue bill, as finally enacted, raised the tax by one- 
half cent on each package of 20 cigarettes, but it 
is unlikely that this comparatively moderate in- 
crease will significantly affect demand. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 
Plant Expansion Program—Sends industria! building 
to highest levels since June, 1937. 
Cigarette Output—Attains new record total in first 
five months. 
Rail Revenues—Reflecting 
freight traffic. 
Retail Trade—Holding around best 1940 levels. 
NEUTRAL: 
Steel Operations—Recede, but no chance in re- 
cent uptrend indicated. 
Rail Equipment Activity—Points upward on na- 
tional defense needs. 
Auto Prices—Will probably be increased on 1941 
models. 
NEGATIVE: 
Petroleum Industry—Oil refinery operations con- 
tinue well in excess of requirements. 
Far East—Status of French Indo-China brings new 
problems to England and Japan. 


continued gains in 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the "Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While all are not of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: cet 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73...... 91 5.49%, Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, ‘'55.. 90 5.55 103!/ 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 86 5.23 102!/, 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 81 4.94 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 109 3.67% 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 83 4.82 105!/2 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/s, 93 4.83 102'/2 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/2s, ‘52 109 3.22 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 108 2.77 102!/2 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 79 6.34 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 85 7.06%, 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 86 4.65 107! 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
33 6.82 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 84 5.35 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 53 6.60%, 100 


Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.... 73 5.47 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. 'A'.. 94 7.44 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5!/°% cum. 80 6.87 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
STOCKS Recent dands cated 
Adams-Millis .......... 18 $1.00 5.5% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ........ 54 3.25 6.0 3.32 3.03 
25 7.4 273.35 723.42 
Borden Company ...... 19 §=61.40 7.3 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 83 5.00 6.0 Re Se 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 36 62.50 6.9 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 48 3.00 6.2 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores. .... 39 «2.50 6.4 x3.38 43.34 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than those of the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


Divi- _Indi- Annual 
Recent dends cated ——Earnings—— 
19 1939 


STOCKS Price 1939 Yield 


38 
23 $1.20 5.2% $1.64 $1.90 
Louisville G. & E. "A"... I7 1.50 8.8 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 27 2.00 7.4 1.99 2.47 


Melville Shoes ......... 28 2.00 7.1 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 19 2.00 10.5 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 38 «63.00 7.9 4.18 3.60 
Reynolds Tobacco "B"... 36 2.30 6.4 2.37 2.56 
Union Pacific R.R....... 78 6.00 7.7 6.62 6.74 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. x—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1940. 


z—1i2 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 27 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Bank Note...... 7 eae DO.35 DO0.57 
American Brake Shoe..... 33 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car. & Foundry. .... 22 .... bD4.60 
Amer. Cyanamid "B" .... 31 0.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 23 D0.23 1.54 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 73 1.50 DO0.70 5.75 
Go. ........-.... 27 0.25 DO0.08 1.04 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 27 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ...... 9 DO.I1 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines. 5 0.30 0.20 +0.57 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 22 Seas 1.37 2.80 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 33 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Glidden Company ....... 12 0.50 2D0.29 21.70 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- 
STOCKS 483810380 
Kennecott Copper ....... 26 $2.00 $2.10 $3.14 
Lima Locomotive ........ 17  D3.26 
24 2.00 yl.42  y2.32 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 24 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores ......... 13 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ...... 38 1.25 3.50 4.91 
National Gypsum ........ 6 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel... 17 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ...... 28 2.25 $2.80 2.62 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 19 1.00 0.84 2.43 
7 0.25 0.38 
Standard Brands ......... 6 0.4717, 0.62 0.51 
Thompson Products ...... 30 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 41 2.50 0.59 3.02 


t—Before depletion. {—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. b—Six months. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1939. y—Fiscal years ended January 28, 1939 and February 3, 1940. z—Fiscal year ended October 31. 
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Stock movements returned to the doldrums during 
most of last week and hid their intentions behind a mask 
of low volume. The averages swung within a four-point 
range. But the best that transactions could do was 
700,000 shares—this on Tuesday, when prices were de- 
clining. If there was any outstanding feature it was 
perhaps this: that up to the opening on Thursday, trad- 
ing failed to show marked preference for either peace or 
war stocks. About the only flash of color on the scene, 
was a sudden 12-cent spurt in free sterling on Thursday 
morning. 


Despite the market’s recent good performance in the 
face of disastrous news, “watchful waiting’ seemed to 
be the by-word around Wall Street last week. Even the 
country’s great quadrennial spectacle in Philadelphia 
failed to keep thoughts entirely away from Europe. This 
was reflected in the cautious mood of statistical organ- 
izations. Briefly, current sentiment there is to retain 
existing holdings (subject to placement of stop orders in 
some cases) and to defer fresh purchases of enhance- 
ment stocks for the time being. 


The fact of the matter is that the eyes of the world are 
very much on the coming “Battle of Britain.” All sorts 
of theories and possibilities are issuing from brokerage 
houses and statistical firms on this topic—to say nothing 
of the welter of material in the newspapers. But it might 
prove most interesting to investigate Washington opinion 
in this respect. Majority view in the Capitol is that 
Anglo-German hostilities will end in some sort of a truce 
by August. 


Finfoto 


In such an event, what about war orders? That would 
be one of the first questions on many lips. When France 
went down, England stepped in to fill the breach. But 
who will take over if England steps aside? The answer 
is the United States. With relatively minor exceptions, 
this country would probably be more than willing -to 
take over outstanding commitments. Industry in gen- 
eral will consequently lose little in terms of volume. 


Although the shipbuilding industry promises to operate 
at a high rate for some time to come, shipbuilding shares 
have been soft. The obvious reason is that new profit 
restrictions were recently voted in Congress. Compared 
with 10 per cent previously, builders are to be allowed 
a 7 or 8 per cent margin on future government work. 
Now, the shipbuilding industry is very much of a “prince 
or pauper” proposition. And its equities are hardly 
suitable for conservative requirements. But it might be 
well to point out that few—if any—shipbuilders have 
been able to realize even 7 per cent on government work 
over recent years. This is cited to show the need for 
discrimination with legislative developments, especially 
when stock market policies are concerned. 


Scheduled steel operations declined 1.2 points last 
week, but no particular significance is accorded this de- 
velopment from the standpoint of basic trends. The 
drop—which is the first in two months—reflects curtail- 
ment of work on some French contracts. But this may 
be looked upon as an essentially temporary influence. 
There is every indication that the steel industry is in for 
a long period of high activity—Witten, June 27. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 25, 1940 


Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Commonwealth & Southern... 92,300 1 1% + % 
63,800 533% 51 —2U 
53,600 1% 2 +% 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 46,700 5% 534 + 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 41,800 77% #73 —AK 
B.D... 41,200 11% 1% —¥% 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 41,100 7% 7% 
General Motors ............ 39,200 44% 42% —1% 
Republic Steel ............. 37,600 17% 164% —1% 


JULY 3, 1940 


Stock: Traded pen Last Change 
Am. Water Works.......... 37,400 8 836 + % 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ...... 23,600 2% 2% +% 
Electric Power & Light..... 33,500 4, 5% + % 
United Air Lines............ 33,300 163% 164% —% 


General Electric ............ 
Am. Power & Light......... 
Eastern Air Lines.......... 
Consolidated Edison ........ 
Engineers Public Service.... 
Internat’l. Paper & Power... 


| 

f 

4 

| 
‘ 
Shares -Price—~ Net Shares -Price—“ Net 

1100 31% 314 —% 

30,700 3 3% +% ox 
29,200 31% 2% —3% 

28,400 26% 27% +1% 

26,100 7% 8% +% 
| 25,500 12% 124 —% 
4 
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War Baby Talk 


U. S. Rubber has created a new 
airplane armor plate made from light 
steel and a secret rubber compound 
—it is reputed to be superior in bul- 
let-penetration resistance to all-steel 
plate of 20 per cent greater weight. 
... The surprising cures revealed by 
the experiments in pectin therapy, as 
reported at the American Medical 
Association convention, will next 
have their military application—Gen- 
eral Foods will soon offer a specially 
refined pectin for use by U. S. Army 
surgeons. . . . Patents on the most 
sensitive radio system yet for the 
blind-landing of aircraft have been 
acquired by Bendix Aviation—this 
device employs the ‘“‘supersonic 
waves,” the sound waves that are 
beyond the hearing range of the hu- 
man ear. . . . The new aerial pro- 
tective lens of Bausch & Lomb will 
enable observation planes to photo- 
graph enemy territory at altitudes up 
to three miles, or beyond the range of 
anti-aircraft fire—the company is 
looking for a new term to describe 
these pictures, which are much more 
distinct than ordinary “birdseye 
views.” 


Auto Equips 


The new “Glaseal” (Sealed-Beam) 
lighting systems of General Electric 
are now to be sold for quick installa- 
tion on any car regardless of make, 
model or age—it is estimated that 
there are some 25 million used cars 
on the highways that should change 
to this improved lighting. . . . Flexi- 
ble rubber fenders for all types of 
automobiles may be next—tests of the 
new “Dreadnaught” rubber mud- 
guards by Manhattan Rubber Manu- 
facturing on trucks and buses have 
paved the way for a trial on passen- 
ger cars. ... All of the windows of 
a car can be raised or lowered by the 
driver of a car by means of a new 
hydraulic control device perfected by 
Detroit Harvester—this innovation is 
expected to make its initial bow on 
taxicabs. . . . Self-closing caps for 
automobile gasoline tanks will soon 


By A. WESTON SMITH, JR. 


be offered by Gits Bros. Manufactur- 
ing—while the caps close automatical- 
ly, they are also reinforced in such a 
way as to prevent leakage. . . . Latest 
reports from General Motors suggest 
that the company is going in for 
things minute—its Frigidaire division 
is introducing a midget (%-hp.) con- 
densing unit for cooling light com- 
mercial cars, while the AC Spark 
Plug subsidiary will next offer a tiny 
spark plug (34-inch high) suitable 
for model engines in miniature air- 
planes, racing cars and boats. 


Paper Capers 


Next in wrapping materials is a 
non-sticking covering for candy such 
as caramels and taffy—another cello- 
phane product from du Pont, but this 
one is treated with an invisible film 
of ethyl cellulose and wax that coun- 
teracts stickiness. Moons and 
stars made from “Cruverlite,” a lu- 
minous paper, will be introduced by 
Luminovelties for decorating the ceil- 
ings and walls of sleeping rooms—as 
they glow in the dark they are being 
recommended for children’s bed- 
rooms. .. . A new packaging treat- 
ment has been developed under the 
“Colorgated” process of United Con- 
tainer—the feature of this corru- 
gated board is that it can be printed 
in a single press run with as many as 
six different waterproof colors... . 
To give paper the appearance of 
leather, New Wrinkle, Inc., has per- 
fected a wrinkle finish that can be 
sprayed or rolled on and dries to a 
uniform texture—one coat is all 


that is necessary and the resulting 
“leather” will not chip or peel. 


A new purpose for Inde- 
pendence Day — “Let 
the Fourth of July Be Amer- 
ica’s Answer to the Fifth 
Column.” 


Amusings 


Newest in self-contained portables 
is the $20 “Personal Radio” being in- 
troduced by RCA—weighing slightly 
over four pounds, it will be featured 
in a shoulder-strap model for sum- 
mer wear... . Polaroid Corporation 
has discovered a means of polarizing 
photographic film that can be used 
for both movie and still projection— 
the process lends itself to the crea- 
tion of a variety of effects on the 
screen or in printing pictures... . 
Universal Pictures will utilize “Mar- 
gie” and “Nobody’s Sweetheart Now” 
as the titles for two forthcoming films 
—to do this it was necessary to buy 
the names and musical rights for 
these old song hits from Mills Music. 

.. A “built-in” radio for bicycles will 
soon be offered by Galvin Manufac- 
turing, the maker of the “Motorola” 
radios of automobiles—the set is de- 
signed for attachment to the handle- 
bars, while the battery can be clamped 
on the frame. . . . The advent of 
‘““Phonovision,” coin-operated talking 
movie robot, has apparently started a 
new trend on slot machines—three 
more similar devices have since been 
announced: (1) the “Movietrola,” 
(2) the “Telefilm,” and (3) ‘“Talk- 
A-Vision,” all cabinets utilizing 16- 
mm. films... . McGraw Electric has 
just completed a sound-slide indus- 
trial film to promote its “Toastmas- 
ter’”—title: “Smooth Sale-ing.” 


Christenings 


The new “longie’” cigarettes of 
Dunhill, being made by Philip Mor- 
ris, made their debut last week as the 
“Dunhill Majors.”. . . General Elec- 
tric will feature its new all-metal iron- 
ing board as the “Met-L-Top” iron- 
ing table. ... A new phonograph rec- 
ord disc that will take transcriptions 
in installments has been dubbed the 
“Add-A-Part” by Columbia Record- 
ing. . . . Latest in spiced pork prod- 
ucts will be known as “Brunch,” the 
entry in this field of Tobin Packing. 
. . . A compact photographic dark- 
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room kit has been christened the 
“Port-O-Lab” by Radio Wire Tele- 
vision, the manufacturer. . . . Newest 
fabric for winterwear from Draper 
Bros. will be ‘“Interlox” and used 
chiefly for snowsuits. . . . A portable 
room cooler will soon be introduced 
by Certified Products under the 
tradename “Wizardaire.”. . . There’s 
always a new insecticide name but 
the most powerful yet is that of the 
Chemical Distributing Company 
which will be known as “Par-Ful.” 


Odds & Ends 


Swift & Company has found a way 
of improving lard so that it can meet 
the competition of vegetable oils—by 
adding minute quantities of a sub- 
stance, called guaiac, it is possible to 
make ordinary lard stay fresh when 
exposed to air and without refriger- 
ation. .. . American Tel. & Tel. has 
developed a magnetic micrometer 
that will measure coating as thin as 
one hundred thousandths of an inch 
—it is now possible to determine the 
actual thickness of a coat of paint, 
the plating on metal or the finish on 
anything. . . . National Products will 
soon offer a new line of medicine 
chests with built-in fluorescent light- 
ing—all wiring and connections are 
concealed in the frame of the cabi- 
net... . The line of soups of Beech- 
Nut Packing will soon be expanded 
with two new flavors—chicken noo- 
dle soup and chicken broth with rice 
are being added for the first time... . 
The patriotic influence is beginning 
to have its influence on retail mer- 
chandising—one New York depart- 
ment store is offering to dry clean 
without charge American flags of any 
size. 


CONTRAST IN 
AUTO OWNERSHIP 


he United States and territories 

has 31.1 million automobiles, or 
68.5 per cent of the world total. That 
means one motor car for every four 
persons, compared with a world ratio 
of one to 47 persons. 


U. S. HOLDS THIRD 
PLACE IN RAYON 


compiled by the Rayon 
Organon show that the United 
States held third position in world 


JULY 3, 1940 


The forty-first annual report of American Car and Foundry Company for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1940, made public today, reveals substantial gains in the company’s volume of 
business—gross sales for the period, less discounts and allowances, totaling $35,795,090. This 
represents an increase of $11,941,573, or approximately 50%, over sales of $23,853,517 reported 
for the previous fiscal year. 


For the fiscal year just closed, the company reports a net loss of $10,777, after all charges 
including interest, depreciation, repairs, and provision for estimated federal income taxes, 
compared with a net loss of $1,662,692 for the previous fiscal year. The report points out that 
operations for the second half of the year, reflecting a moderate resumption of railroad buying 
and a fairly satisfactory volume of miscellaneous business, practically eliminated a net loss of 
somewhat over $1,700,000 reported last October for the first six months of the year. This 
improvement was in spite of the fact that the yearly depreciation charge of $1,500,000 in 
effect during the first six months was increased to a yearly rate of $1,860,000 in the last half. 
Had the lesser charge been continued throughout the year, obviously a net profit would have 
resulted, the report states. 


Federal income taxes for the year ended April 30, 1940, were estimated at $209,418, as com- 
pared with estimated taxes of $123,044 in the year preceding. 


Consolidated balance sheet of the company and wholly-owned subsidiaries as at April 30, 
1940, shows total current assets of $28,607,697, including cash ot $8,578,572, against total 
current liabilities of $9,095,878. Current liabilities included $4,500,000 of bills payable to 
banks, which bills have been paid out of cash since the close of the fiscal year, leaving the 
company without bank debt. At the end of the previous fiscal year, current assets of $19,179,797, 
including cash of $4,381,680, compared with current liabilities of $1,530,852. 


Company inventories, at cost or less and not in excess of present market prices, stood at 
$9,269,828 on April 30, 1940, a marked increase over inventories of $3,298,443 reported at 


the end of the previous year. This increase, according to the report, is the natural result of the - 


approximately $22,000,000 of business on the company’s books at the close of its fiscal year, 
as compared with $2,500,000 on the books at the start of that period. 


Discussing the war in Europe and its implications, in his letter to stockholders accompanyi 
yin 
the report, Charles J. Hardy, President, says: ; , 


“The war now raging in Europe, with all its implications and attendant possibilities, presents a con- 
dition unparalleled in history—and its repercussions on American industry cannot be foreseen. Fortunately, 
our people, if not yet entirely in unison as to methods, are united in the resolve to protect and defend, 
at no matter what cost, our own ideals of life and government. What this resolve may ultimately lead 
to is beyond prediction, but at the moment it means ‘preparedness’—ability to protect our legitimate 
concerns and interests and to resist aggression if that should become necessary. ‘To accomplish this, 
every effort must be directed—and in its accomplishment your Company will play its part. Already 
its experience and facilities have been availed of by our own Government—your Company having been 
awarded a contract, the first of its kind let, for the making of more than three hundred light combat 
military tanks. This work is being carried on at our Berwick plant in a special ‘Ordnance Department’ 
set up for the purpose, and is proceeding to the entire satisfaction of the Government and of ourselves. 
Undoubtedly a great number of these military tanks, both light and heavy, will be required in the 
carrying-out of tho program of national defense, and it reasonably may be expected that your Company 
will be called upon to aid in their production. In the making of such tanks armor plate of a thickness 
permitting its use in mobile mechanized military units is an essential, and of such, the sources of 
supply are limited. Also by reason of its exverience gained in the manufacture of the tanks it now 
has under contract and the special facilities it has installed for the purpose, your Company is now in 
position to supply, whether for its own operations or to other concerns needing it, the armor plate 
required in the construction of such units. 

“To your Company was awarded. by the British Government, the first substantial order for shells 
placed in this country. In this contract the interests of your Company are well safeguarded—and for 
it your Company has equipped and reopened its plant at Buffalo, New York, which has not been in 
operation for some time past. This will give employment to a large number of workmen, and if the need 
should arise we shall have there a plant fully equipped to supply our own Government’s requirements 
in the way of shells, demolition bombs and the like—this in addition to the facilities available at our 
other plants not only for such work as we may be called upon to do in connection with the program 
of national defense, but also for the conduct of our ordinary business as a manufacturer of railroad 
equipment and miscellaneous supplies.” 

A certificate summarizing a complete inventory and valuation of the tangible properties of 
the company completed during the fiscal year by Coverdale & Colpitts, New York consulting 
engineers, to provide an acceptable basis for a depreciation account in view of the requirements 
of the tax laws and present day corporate accountancy, is contained in the report. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
June 27, 1940. 


rayon production last year. Ger- 
many’s output of 600 million pounds 
was just enough to displace Japan as 
No. 1 producer. Comparative figure 
for the U. S. was 384.2 million 
pounds. 


NO LAG IN 
HOME BUILDING 


ccording to Thomas G. Grace, 
State Director of the Federal 
Housing Administration in New 
York, neither the war abroad nor the 
defense program at home has as yet 
brought any adverse factors into the 
home construction movement. “The 
banks are continuing their free policy 
of financing sound projects,” he re- 
ports, “and what is even more impor- 
tant, the public continues to buy.” 


When You Inquire 


insure prompt replies to 

inquiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice on a single N. Y. 
S. E. or Curb security. To facilitate 
quick replies subscribers should at- 
tach a special delivery or air-mail 
stamp. Prepaid telegrams will be an- 
swered (collect) as soon as they are 


received. 


No Telephone Inquiries Can Be Answered 
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Investors With 
$100,000 or 
More 


@ Capable investment coun- 
sel is a necessity today. 
Charting your own course 
subjects your capital to un- 
necessary risks. This is not 
a reflection on your own 
judgment—it is simply that 
you cannot maintain the 
costly facilities essential to 
gather, analyze and corre- 
late all the facts. 


@ We have an unusually attractive 
proposal for investors whose port- 
folios have a minimum value of 
$100,000. We will be glad to discuss 
its application to your holdings. 


@ We invite you to submit your list 
for confidential preliminary study. 
You incur no obligation. Please in- 
dicate the original cost of each item, 
when bought, and the objectives for 
which the portfolio has been es- 
tablished. 


Financial World 
Research Bureau 
Special Counsel Division 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


$20,000,000 
Needed for War Relief 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Contribute Through Your Local Chapter 


F ew issues were able to counter the 
general downward trend in bond 
prices last week. U.S. Governments 
lost their buoyancy and sold off mod- 
erately; more speculative divisions 
(notably railroad liens which had re- 
corded sharp gains in the two pre- 
ceding weeks) declined several points. 
Among exceptions to the trend were 
a few second grade steel bonds which 
advanced moderately. 


MOBILE & OHIO BONDS 


Holders of Mobile & Ohio bonds 
should either sell or deposit, since the 
indicated cash settlement to non-as- 
senters is considerably below present 
market prices. The bondholders’ com- 
mittee has recently estimated that, 
after deducting expenses of receiver- 
ship and foreclosure, the proportions 
of the upset price fixed by the court 
accruing to undeposited bonds would 
be approximately as follows : $182 for 
the refunding and improvement mort- 
gage bonds, $218 for the 5 per cent 
secured notes, and $163 for the Mont- 
gomery Division first mortgage bonds 
(per $1,000 principal amount in each 
case). These figures compare with 
recent quotations of about 24 per cent 
of par value for the refunding 4™%s, 
30 for the secured notes, and 18 for 
the Montgomery Division bonds. 

Holders of the certificates of de- 
posit are warranted in maintaining 
their positions, in view of the poten- 
tial values of the reorganization se- 
curities, to be issued in connection 
with the merger with the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern. 


|, TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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B.-M.T.—NEW YORK CITY BONDS 

With the delisting of the certifi- 
cates of deposit for various Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit subsidiary 
bonds, the New York City corporate 
stock (or transit unification 3s) is- 
suable to holders of these certificates 
has come into greater prominence 
marketwise. The New York City 
transit 3s have staged an impressive 
recovery from the low (slightly above 
88) recorded a short time ago, selling 
last week above 95. There is be- 
lieved to be a considerable amount of 
redistribution still ahead in this se- 
curity, since many of the former own- 
ers of traction company securities are 
not normally interested in municipal 
bonds and will probably be disposed 
to sell on favorable markets. 

A considerable part of the new is- 
sue, amounting to about $305 mil- 
lion, will eventually go into institu- 
tional portfolios. Around $50 million 
will be held by the City’s sinking 
fund, representing advances made for 


EARNINGS 


REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 40 Weeks to June 8 

3 Months to June | 
_ 42 Months to May 31 


Commonwealth & Southern........ 0.14 0.10 
Connecticut Light & Power........ 3.23 3.28 
Detrolt 8.02 7.51 
Georgian p8.97 p10.71 
p14.02 p13.91 
Oklahoma Natural Gas........... 3.49 2.24 
Public Service, New Jersey........ 2.86 2.66 
Tampa Electric ........0eseeeees 2.36 * 2.38 


Val 600000 0.28 DO0.03 
9 Months to May 31 

neveaeucananed 5 Months to May 3! 
D1.17 D1.27 


Hudson & Manhattan............- 
LeTourneau (R. 


1.95 1.59 
12 Months to April 30 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries.......... D0.43 D0.20 


Austin, Nichols D1.89 D2.74 
City & Suburban Homes.......... 0.77 0.62 
Continental Gas & Electric........ p22.54 p18.26 
Electric Power & Light.......... 0.19 D0.31 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to April 30 
Northern States Power (Del.)...... b 


$0.31 bD$0.04 
Philadelphia Company. ............ 0.97 9 
United Light & Power............ 0.45 D0.09 
3 Months to April 30 
0.19 0.22 

12 Months to March 31 
DO.83 D2.20 

9 Months to March 31 
0.56 0.43 


Standard Gas & Electric.......... 

3 Months to March 31 

General Outdoor Advertising...... D0.49 D0.61 

39 Weeks to March 30 

0.51 1D0.65 

13 Weeks to March 30 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ..........+. 


Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea........ 


Columbia Pictures 


D—Deficit. b—Class B stock. p—On preferred stock 
{—40 weeks to April 1, 1939. 
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the purpose of buying the traction 
company securities, prior to consum- 
mation of the merger, through ten- 
ders or in the open market. 


PROSPECTIVE DEFENSE LOANS 


Now that the President has signed 
the measure increasing the national 
debt limit by $4 billion, the market is 
looking forward with interest to the 
future issuance of Government obli- 
gations under the new authorization. 
The “defense bonds” will, according 
to present indications, really be notes 
having a maturity of not more than 
five years. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has declared his intention 
to issue taxable obligations, which 
would appear to limit the available 
media to notes of relatively short 
term under the provisions of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Loan Act. The Secre- 
tary also indicated that he expected 
that the added interest cost because of 
taxability, would be “trifling.” 

This is interesting, in view of the 
fact that short term obligations, bear- 
ing low coupon rates, appeal mainly 
to the institutional market, and banks 
and other financial institutions must 
consider the tax factor in determining 
their investment policies. However, 
there are other institutional funds, in- 
cluding those of philanthropic and 
educational institutions, which do not 
have to calculate taxable against non- 
taxable yields. It is difficult to esti- 
mate just how wide the potential mar- 
ket may be for taxable obligations of 
the U. S. Government, but a moder- 
ate increase in interest rates over tax 
exempt issues would assure the suc- 
cess of the prospective defense financ- 
ing. 


UNITED BISCUIT 3s 


Although the majority of the com- 
paratively recent bond offerings sold 
well below their formal offering prices 
during the May decline and some of 
these issues are still quoted at dis- 
counts, a few succeeded in maintain- 
ing positions above the flotation levels 
throughout the unsettlement. Out- 
standing among the latter are United 
Biscuit Company 3%s, 1955, recent- 
ly quoted on the New York Stock 
Exchange around 105. These bonds 
were offered early in April at 102 
and quickly commanded a premium 
in over-the-counter trading prior to 
listing. The company is the third 
largest organization in its division of 
the bakery field, and has established 
a record of consistently profitable op- 
erations. 


JULY 3, 1940 


NEWS OF THE STREET 


In connection with the national de- 
fense program now getting underway, 
the Administration has begun to 
draw upon Wall Street personnel for 
experienced assistance. James For- 
restal, until a few days ago president 
of the investment banking firm of 
Dillon, Read & Company, has been 
appointed an administrative assistant 
to President Roosevelt—one of the 
six new positions treated under the 
Government Reorganization Act. Al- 
though the post carries a $10,000 a 
year salary, it is obvious that con- 
siderable financial sacrifice was en- 
tailed in its acceptance. 

Succeeding Mr. Forrestal as head 
of Dillon, Read, Charles S. McCain 
has been elevated from the vice-presi- 
dency of that firm. Mr. McCain went 
with the investment house only a 
little over a year ago, following long 
experience in the banking field. In 
1929 he became president of the 
Chase National Bank, and in 1930 
became chairman of its board of di- 
rectors. In 1934 he terminated his 
connection with that institution to be- 
come president of United Light & 
Power. He is a director of Corn 
Products, B. F. Goodrich, Interna- 
tional Paper, National Cash Register 
and several other prominent compa- 
nies. A graduate of Yale, Mr. Mc- 
Cain was born in Pine Bluff, Ark., 
in 1884. 


Coincident with Hitler’s drive on 
the Low Countries, the corporate 
capital market went into a tail spin 
from which it has only recently begun 
to emerge. Ten days ago, two avia- 
tion stock issues were successfully of- 
fered, and this week the long deferred 
Jersey Central Power & Light deal 
finally emerged, to constitute the first 
really sizeable piece of corporate fi- 
nancing to appear since the $75 mil- 
lion U. S. Steel debenture sale in 
May. Originally released from reg- 
istration by the SEC last November, 
a number of factors have appeared 
from time to time to postpone the 
offering, among them being the de- 
termination of the company’s status 
under the Public Utility Act of 1935, 
rate controversies, and the bankrupt- 
cy of Associated Gas & Electric. 

Priced at 102%, the offering took 
the form of $38 million debenture 
34s due 1965. Early reports indi- 
cated a reasonably good reception for 
the bonds, and success in this offer- 
ing should encourage underwriting 
houses to go ahead with some of the 
other important deals that have been 
held in abeyance during recent weeks. 
The syndicate offering the utility 
bonds was headed by First Boston, 
E. H. Rollins and Halsey, Stuart. 
All together, the underwriting group 
consisted of 52 houses, supplemented 
by some 583 dealers throughout the 
country. 


The fifth issue of “Odd Lots’— 
published now and then by DeCoppet 
& Doremus—appeared this week. The 


JUST PUBLISHED 


192 Pages—$2.00 


“The Over-the-Counter Securities Market” 
What It Is and How It Operates 


Published by the National Quotation Bureau 


| will be a revelation to investors generally to hear that the country's 
largest securities market is the OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKET, 
whose history, scope and workings are fully explained for the first time 
in a single volume—this is the new book, by John C. Loeser of the 
National Quotation Bureau—192 pages, $2.00. 


Here," says the Investment Dealers Digest, "is the book for which 
the 6,700 financial houses, plus 2,300 branches (that create and maintain 
the great Over-the-Counter Market) have long awaited. 


"It is encyclopedic—just as valuable, just as readable to investor and 
layman as to professional dealers in investment securities. Many will 
be astonished to learn 100,000 different issues reach Over-the-Counter 
Market every year and dollar volume exceeds 15 billion dollars a year." 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


The Financial World 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOME AIR CONDITIONING 
Completely illustrated literature explains 
home air conditioning—how it affects the 
health, comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and present 
home owners who plan to modernize. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort econ- 
omy in operation; lasting home values; 
guaranteed protection. A most valuable 
booklet for anyone owning a home or 
expecting to remodel or build one. 


A DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Interesting booklet offered by well known 
N. & ouse—with offices in 38 
cities; memberships in 27 exchanges; 
12,000 miles of leased wires. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost, warm-air 
heating for homes. For home owners only. 


PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 


A very interesting book showing the right 
and wrong ways of driving. Very help- 
ful to new as well as experienced motor- 
ists. Please write on letterhead. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION AND 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock available 
upon request. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed 
and accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure describes 
100 style-leading models at new low 
prices, features and specifications unob- 
tainable from any other boat builder. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 
An interesting new catalogue, describing 
lamps for every reading, writing and 
working need in office and industry. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


HOW ONE CAN MAKEA LIVINGASA 
LIFE INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE 


An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject suitable for 
anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 


ject. Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


STATISTICS ON 1,000 STOCKS 
Also study of 24 dividend paying common 
em Made available by N. Y. S. E. 
rm. 


FIFTY COMMON TYPING FAULTS 
AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 
This 24-page booklet written by the 
world’s typing champion is most interest- 
ingly illustrated and is filled with invalu- 
able information for the secretary. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


aN. 


leading article is “Customer Meets 
Broker,” which discusses the value to 
the public of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and the efficiency, honesty 
and unparalleled record of solvency 


of its members. 


Another article ex- 


plains how an Exchange firm is or- 
ganized, and outlines its functions 


and services. 


Copies of “Odd Lots” 


are supplied to Exchange members 
for distribution to their customers as 
part of a growing program to submit 
evidence to the public on the question 
of what the Exchange is and how it 
functions. DeCoppet & Doremus are 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and one of the large firms 


dealing in odd lots for other brokers. . 


Half-Year Index— 
1940 Stock Factographs 


An alphabetical listing of all revised Factographs published 
in THE FINANCIAL WORLD from January 3, through the 


June 26, 1940, issues. 


The last cumulative index of Facto- 


graphs (covering all published during 1939) was published 
in the January 3, 1940, issue. 


Factographs: 1940 
Abbott Laboratories.Apr. 3 
Abraham & Straus Apr. 17 
Aetna Insurance....Mar. 13 
Air-Way El. Appl...Jan. 10 
Alabama Gt. So. RR.May 1! 
Allen Industries ..- 
Allied Mills 
Allied Stores .....- Apr. 10 
‘Alum. Goods Mfg...June 12 
Am. Colortype ....- Jan. 3 
‘Am. Cyanamid ....Apr. 3 
Am. Encaustic Tilg..Jan. 24 
Am. Export Lines..May 1 
Am. Hide & LeatherMay 8 
‘Am. Investment Ill.. Feb. 14 
Am. Light & Tract’nMay 22 
Am. Mach. & Met...Jan. 17 
Am. Stove .....+++- Jan, 17 

m, Superpower . 
Type Founders. May 29 
Andes Copper Mg... Feb. 21 
Arnold Constable 


loom Corp. ...-- an. 3 
pn Investment ..June 5 
Atlantic Rayon....- Feb. “4 
Atlas Tack ......-- an. 


Bell Tel. Canada...Mar. 20 
Birdsboro Steel .... 
Bliss (E.W.) Co...May 22 
Blumenthal (Sidney) May 22 
Boston & Maine RR.Apr. 10 
Bower Roller Bear. . Feb. 28 
Brazilian Tract’n...May 1 
Brewing Co. of Am.Jan. 3 
Bridgeport Brass. ..Jan. 17 
Brown-Forman Dist.Jan. 10 
Budd Wheel Co..... Jan. 10 
Bulova Watch...... Mar. 6 
Bush Terminal .. 
Butler Bros........ Jan. 10 
Carrier Corp....... Jan. 10 
Catalin Co. of Am..Mar. 20 
Celluloid Corp...... 

Celotex Corp........ 

Central Aguirre.... 

Central Foundry ... 

Centr. Han, Bk.&Tr. Feb. 28 
Central Ill. Light..June 19 
Central R.R. N.J...May 29 
Central Violeta Sug.June 26 
Certain-teed Prod...Jan. 24 
Chi. No. West’n Ry.Apr. 24 
Chi. Milw’k’e St. P.Apr. 17 
Chic. Rock Island..Apr. 3 
Chic. Yellow Cab..May 22 
Chile Copper ...... Feb. 14 
City Investing ..... Feb. 21 
City Stores Apr. 17 
Clev’d Elec. Illum..June 26 
Clevel’d Graph. Br.Feb. 14 
Colorado Fuel & I..Apr. 3 
Colo. & South’n Ry.June 19 
Compo Shoe Mach.. Mar. (3 
Congress Cigar..... Mar. 13 


Consol. Aircraft ...June 19 
Consol. Biscuit ....June 12 
Consol. Laundries Jan. 10 
| Feb. 28 


Cont. Dia’d. Fibre.Mar. 6 
Continental Steel...Feb. 21 
Copperweld Steel...Mar. 6 
Crane Co. 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar.Feb. 14 


Factographs: 1940 
Davega Stores ..... Jan. 31 
Dayton Power & Lt.June 26 
Dayton Rubber ....Mar. 20 
Deere & Co........ Feb. 21 
Deis’1-Wemmer-Gilb. May 15 
Dennison Mfg. ....May 1! 
Deny.Rio Gde.W.RRJune 5 
Detroit Steel ...... Mar. 27 
Diamond T Motor..May 15 
Distill.-Seagrams . 
Dixie- Vortex 
Driver-Harris 
Dunhill Internat’l..Feb. 28 
Duquesne Light....May 15 
Eagle-Picher-Lead .June 12 
Easy Wash’g. Mach. Mar. 27 
Eastn, Rolling Mill.Jan. 24 
Eitingon Schild....Apr. 3 
Elk Horn Coal....May 22 
El Paso Nat. Gas..Apr. 10 
Electric Boat ..... Apr. 10 
Emerson Elec. Mfg.June 12 
Ex-Cell-O Corp..... Jan. 10 
Fairchild Engine . 
Fanny Farmer...... Mar. 13 
Fidelio Brewery....Jan. 17 
Filene’s (Wm.) SonsApr. 24 
First Nat. Bk. N.Y.Feb. 28 


Flintkote Co....... May 15 
Florence Stove..... May 22 
Gabriel Co........- Jan. 24 
Gair (Robert)...... June 26 
Gamewell Co....... Mar. 20 
Gaylord Container..Mar. 6 
General Cable...... Feb. 21 


Gen. Fireproofing. ..Mar. 13 
Gen, Outdoor Adv..Jan. 10 
Gen. Realty & Util.Jan. 10 
Gen. Steel Castings.May 8 
Gen. Telephone ....June 12 
Gen. Th’tres Equip.May 29 
Gen. Time Instrum.May 15 
Goebel Brewing....May 8 
Gotham Silk Hos...Jan. 17 
Green (H.L.) Co...Apr. 10 
Greenf’d. Tap & D.Mar. 13 
Greyhound Corp..... Feb. 7 
Grumman Aircraft..June 5 
Guantanamo Sugar. .Mar. 27 
Ol May | 
Hammermill Paper..May 1! 


Hanna (M.A.).....May 29 
Harvard Brewing...Mar. 27 
Hat Apr. 10 
Hinde & Dauch....June 26 
Holly Sugar........ June 26 
Home Insurance....Mar. 6 
Hygrade Food...... Mar. 13 


Hygrade Sylvania...Jan. 17 
Illinois Cent’! R.R.Jan. 3 
Indian Refining ...Apr. 24 
Ingersoll-Rand ....Apr. 24 
Int’l] Cigar Mach...Jan. 17 
Int’l Mere. Marine.June 5 
Inspiration Copper..Apr. 10 
Intertype Corp..... Apr. 3 
Irving Air Chute...May 1 
Island Creek Coal. .Feb. 2! 
Jacobs (F.L.) Co...Apr. 3 
Jones & Laughlin..May 1 
Kalamazoo Stove ..May 29 
Kansas City Pr.&Lt.May 29 
Kansas City So. Ry.Jan. 3 
Kelsey-Hayes Wh'l.Feb. 21 
Ken-Rad Tube & L.Apr. 3 
Jan. 31 
Kinney (G. R.)....May 29 


Factographs: 1940 
Klein (D. Emil)...Jan. 10 
Kresge Dept. Stores.Apr. 17 
Krueger Brewing....Jan. 10 
Laclede Gas Lt..... May 29 
Lehigh Coal & Nav.Feb. 7 
Lehigh Vall. Coal..Jan. 17 
Lehigh Valley R.R.Jan. 17 
Lerner Stores ..... May 29 
Lockheed Aircraft...Mar. 20 
L’sv. & Nash. R.R.Jan. 31 


Magma Copper..... Feb. 7 
Mandel Bros........ Jan. 17 
Manufact. Trust....Feb. 28 
Maracaibo Oil ..... May 15 


Marion Steam Shov.Jan. 17 
Martin (Glen L.)..June 12 
Masonite Corp. ....June 12 
Massey-Harris .....Mar. 20 
McCrory Stores ....May 22 
McGraw Electric....June 12 
McKesson Robbins..Apr. 24 
McLellan Stores....Apr. 24 
Mead Corp......... Apr. 10 
Memphis Nat. Gas..May 1 
Merch. & M. Trans.Feb. 28 
Miami Copper......Apr. 24 
Minn. Moline...... Jan, 3 
Mo.-Kan. Tex. R.R.Jan, 17 
Missouri Pac. R.R..Mar. 6 
Mueller Brass...... Mar. 20 
Murphy (G.C.) Co..May 15 
Myers (F.E.) & Bro.Jan. 24 
Nashv.Chatt.St.L.Ry.May 22 
National Acme..... Jan, 24 
Nat. Automot. FibreApr. 24 
Nat. Bond. & Inv..June 12 
Nat. Container ....May 1 
Nat. Dept. Stores..June 5 
Nat. Enam. & St’p.Feb. 7 
Nat. Gypsum ...... June 19 
Nat. Mall. St. Cast.Apr. 3 
Nat’l Transit ......Mar. 27 
Natomas Co. ......Mar. 27 
New-Jersey Zinc....Feb. 7 
N.Y.Chic.St.L.R.R..Feb. 7 
N.Y. City Omnibus.June 19 
Mar. 6 
N. Y. Shipbuilding. Feb. 7 
N.Y.Ontario W. Ry.May 8 
Newmont Mining...June 19 
Noblitt-Sparks ....Mar. 6 
Northn.St.Pr.(Del.).Mar. 27 
Oldetyme Distill...May 1 


Omnibus Corp...... Apr. 10 
Outboard Marine...June 19 
Pacific Coast....... June 5 
Pac, Finance Calif..June 19 
Pac. Tin Cons...... Apr. 10 


Pac. West’n Oil....May 29 
Pan-Am, Airways ..Apr. 10 
Pan Am. Petroleum.Apr. 17 
Paraffine Cos. ..... May 8 
Paramount Pict..... May 29 
Parmelee Transp’t’n.Apr. 17 
Park Utah Cons. M.Apr, 24 
Pathe Film ....... Apr. 17 
Penn. Coal & Coke. Feb. 28 
Peoples G. Lt. Coke.Jan. 3 
Pere Marquette Ry..Mar. 6 
Pfeiffer Brewing...Jan. 24 
Phila. Read’g Coal.June 5 
Phoenix Hosiery....Mar. 13 
Pierce Governor....May 1 
Pitney Bowes P.M..Feb. 7 
Pittsburgh Coal....Feb. 28 


Factographs: 1940 
Pitts. Lake Erie RRApr. 3 
Pitts. West Va. Ry.June 19 
Pitts. Steel........June 19 
Pittston Co......... May 15 
Pond Creek Pocah..June 26 
Pressed Steel....... June 5 
Pub. Nat. Bk. & Tr.Mar. 6 
Radio-Keith-Orph. .June 12 
Reis (Robert) ....Apr. 17 
Reliable Stores ....Apr. 17 
Reliance Mfg. (Ill.)June 19 
Ritter Dental Mfg..May 15 
Root Petroleum.....Mar. 13 
Ruberoid Co........May 22 
Rutland R. R......June 19 
St. Joseph Lead....Jan. 3 
St. Louis 8. Fr’sco.June 26 
St. Louis Southw’n. June 26 
Seaboard Air Line. .June 26 


Seiberling Rubber. .Mar. 13 
Sherwin-Williams... Feb. 14 
Silex Co. .........Mar. 13 
Simon (Franklin)..May 8 
Skelly Oil..........Jan. 31 
Sloss-Sheffield ..... 
Spear & Co........ 
Stand. Gas & Elec..May 22 
Stand. Oil Ind.....Apr. 17 
Starrett (L. 8.)....Jan. 31 
Stetson (John B.)..Feb. 14 
Studebaker Corp....A 


Superior Oil.......May 8 
Sutherland Paper...Jan. 3 
Sweets Co. of Am...Jan. 31 
Swift Internat’). 


Texas Gulf Prod’g. .June 26 
Tex. Pac. Coal & Oil.May 8 
Texas Pac. Land Tr.Mar. 27 
Texas & Pac. Ry... Feb. 28 
Thermoid Co....... Mar. 6 


Twent. Cent.-Fox. F.Apr. 24 
Twin City Rap. Tr.Jan. 3 


United Air Lines..Apr. 3 
United Alireraft....Feb. 14 
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United Dyewood....Mar. 27 
Un. Enging.-Fdry...May 8 
Un, Stockyards.....May 22 


U. 8. Graphite....Feb. 14 
U. 8. Hoff’n Mach.Jan. 31 
U. 8. Playing Card.May 8 
U. 8. Bity. & Imp.Jan. 3 
Universal-Cyclops ..May 29 
Univ. Leaf Tobacco. Mar. 20 
Waldorf System....Jan. 3! 
Warren Fdry. & P.Feb. 7 
Washington Gas Lt.Feb. 21 
Waukesha Motor....Mar. 20 
Webster Ejisenlohr..Jan. 31 
West’n. Auto SupplyJupe 26 
West’n. Maryld. Ry.Jan. 31 
Westvaco Chlorine..Feb. 7 
Wheeling Steel.....Jan. 31 
White Motor....... Mar. 27 
Wilcox Oi] & Gas..Feb. 21 
Wright-Hargraves .Feb. 14 
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Seagrave Corp... May 8 
a Bk. Am. Nat. T.&S.Mar. 6 | 
Yew York. Feb. 
Sun Oil............Mar.20 
3 | 
Symington Gould ..Junei2 
Tappa Electric.....Feb. 14 _ 
| 
Transe. & Wo. Air.Mar. 13 
ar Truax-Traer Coal...Jan. 3 
Truscon Steel .....June 12 
| 
= | 
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he first phase of the cyclical rally 

from the May collapse was ap- 
parently completed at 125.31 on June 
18—the time from the 110.41 bottom 
on June 10 requiring only seven trad- 
ing sessions. The pattern and extent 
of the correction of this rallying phase 
are not clearly predictable. It should 
be noted, however, that strong buy- 
ing occurred on three separate occa- 
sions at the 110-plus level on May 
21, May 27 and June 10, and that the 
whole price pattern during this period 
closely resembled a triangle. The 
fact that the recent rally went higher 
than the top of the triangle is also 
important, as it would normally indi- 
cate a change in trend. This infer- 
ence is also supported by the “gap” 
at the 116-118 level and by the sub- 
stantial rally above that figure, giving 
a significant indication of a “break- 
away gap.” 

If the current reaction closes that 
gap, then much of the bullish infer- 
ence is impaired. Considerable resis- 
tance to the advance is expected in 
the 125-130 zone, outlined by the re- 
actions that occurred in August-Sep- 
tember, 1938, and in May, June, Au- 
gust and September of 1939. On the 
other hand some supporting orders 
should develop at least temporarily in 
the 117-119 zone, which represents 
an approximately 50 per cent correc- 
tion of the June rally as well as the 
gap area. If the next rally should 
fail to rise above the top of the June 
10 rally, then the next downward 


movement might test out the inter- 
mediate bottom of 110. 

It is moderately encouraging that 
the volume of trading on the decline 
has not risen from day to day and in 
fact remains lower than the average 
volume for the forward movement. 
While the course of the market later 
on in the summer has yet to prove 
itself, pessimism at this writing would 
seem to be exaggerated. 

It is worthy of comment that the 
peacetime stocks have been doing 
much better in recent markets than 
the “‘war babies,” and also that the 
leadership in the rally was in the bet- 
ter grade stocks. The utilities in par- 
ticular have enjoyed a sharp upturn, 
much greater in percentage than that 
of the industrial group. 

Another factor gives grounds for 
some encouragement. The June bot- 
tom of 110.41 occurred 40 months 
from the top of the recovery cycle at 
195.59 on March 10, 1937. Ten-year 
cycles have ordinarily been composed 
of three lesser cycles, each averaging 
about 40 months. The measurement 
of cycles, however, varies over long 
periods, and is not necessarily a sim- 
ple top-to-top or bottom-to-bottom af- 
fair. The fact that the past 40 months 
have been so disorderly requires care- 
ful consideration. Furthermore, the 
halfway point between the all-time 
bottom of 41.22 of July 8, 1932, and 
the 1937 top is 118.40—the present 
market level.— Written June 26, 
1940, W. Brian Watson. 


34-WEEKS’ MOVING AVERAGE TRENDS 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as 
indications of THE FINANCIAL Wortp’s opinion on the stock market. 


Monthly High and 
Low Prices of 


800 STOCKS 
CHARTED 


(From July 1, 1932 to July |, 1940) 


1929's High Prices, and Yearly 
Earnings and Dividends Since 1932 
Also Included 


The forthcoming issue of the 
“STOCK PICTURE” portfolio shows 
how stock prices were shattered in 
May and points to some rare buying 
opportunities for those who possess 
vision and courage. 


Think of getting 800 charts of all 
the most important and all the most 
active stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb at an. 
average cost of 1% cents each! That’s what 
the “STOCK PICTURE” brings you for $10.00. 
1929’s High Prices and Yearly Earnings and 
Dividends since 1932 are now included. 


And the monthly high and low prices of those 
800 stocks are charted for the most important 
period since the 1929 collapse—FROM JULY 1, 
1932 (WHICH INCLUDES THE MARKET 
LOWS OF 1932 and 1933) RIGHT UP TO 
JULY 1, 194%0>—EIGHT COMPLETE YEARS 
—FOR ONLY $10.00. Ready July 6th. 


Sample chart from “STOCK PICTURE” and 
list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request. 


TERMS: WE pay post- 
age in U.S. if you re- 
mit with order. On FOR- 
EIGN shipments add 10% 
for postage and h 9 
YOU pay postage and 
charges on C.0.D. ship- 
ments in U.S. Post Of- 
fice refuses Foreign C.0.D. 
packages. Books sent on 
3 gays’ approval if you 
authorize us (in event of 
refund) to deduct 25% 
from your remittance for 
privilege of examination. 


Overlooking Beach 
and Boardwalk, Cool 
and Homelike. 


Books Mailed Same Day 
Remittance Is Received 


(Book Buyers Living in 
New York City Add 
2% Local Sales Tax) 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
BOOK SHOP 
2! West Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Bathing = Facili- 

ties. Elevator. 

Special Per 
Family Week Up 
Rates. —Amer. Plan 


Good Meals, 
Beds, Service. 
FREE Auto Parking, 
Bathing Lockers. 


190 
Suppose 
— nobody cared | 
100 N N_ WV APPEAL, TO BUSINESS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS OM BEHALF OF 
100 


1938 1939 


1937 


Note: The above chart includes Weekly Range ‘of the Industrial Average; Moving Average Trends 
with two weeks’ lead; Time Sequences and Channel Lines. 
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Gannett Company, Inc. 


Adolf Gobel, Incorporated 


Data revised to June 26, 1940 Earnings and Price Range (GAE)Pfd! 
Incorporated: 1923, New York. Office: 55 4'25 


Exchange Street, Rochester, New York. An- 100) 
nual meeting: Third Monday in March. 75 
— of preferred stockholders: about 
Capitalization: debt 


PRICE RANGE 


$1,093,750 
“Preferred stock $6 “cum. 
2,996 shs 


7Class A common stock (no par). “80, 000 shs 


*Callable at $110 per eames convertible 
into class B common stock share for share. 
Class B stock, of which nore is now outstanding, ranks equally with Class A, except 
B nak has no voting rights. +30,000 shares, held by Frank E. Gannett and 
50,000 shares by Frank E. Gannett Newspaper Foundation, Inc. 

Business: Subsidiaries publish 19 newspapers with a total 
average daily circulation of approximately 660,000, in 14 of 
the smaller and medium-sized cities of New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Illinois. Also operates 4 radio stations. 

Management: Controlled by Frank E. Gannett. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $14 million; cash, $729,656; marketable securities, 
$345,144. Working capital ratio: 2.9-to-1. Book value of pre- 
ferred stock, $69.68 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance. 
Common dividends are not reported. 

Outlook: Advertising lineage and circulation volume are the 
two chief determinants of profits. These, in turn, respond to 
general business conditions in the areas served. 

Comment: Although marketability is somewhat restricted, 
preferred occupies a semi-investment status. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND OF PREFERRED: 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 oo Dividends Price Range 
*... $11.00 $3.14 $12.92 6.00 
$1.27 $1.44 4. 4.64 $14.00 6.00 106%— 88 
—— 2.76 4.36 1.95 6.62 15.69 6.00 97 — 8&5 
EE 2.33 4.51 2.77 8.15 17.66 6.00 104%— 94 


*Not available. 9 months. tAfter surtax. §Includes $1.50 payable July 1, 1940. 
{To June 26, 1940. 


Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 


Eornings and Price Range (GWD) 


Data revised to June 26, 1940 
Incorporated: 1922, Michigan, as Wood | 
Hydraulic Hoist and Body Co., succeeding 20 | 
2 business founded in 1913. Present title 10 | = 


PRICE RANGE 


adopted in December, 1933. Office: 7924 0 S| 
Riopelle Street, Detroit, Michigan. Annual $2 
meeting: Third Thursday in April. Number EARNED PER SHARE 

of stockholders: about 3,200. i. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $1 


Capital stock ($3 par)......... 800,000 1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Manufactures truck equipment, bodies for trucks 
and trailers, cranes, pole derricks, road machinery, oil burners, 
water heaters, etc. Hoist and truck equipment have been the 
main source of income although sales of heating and air- 
conditioning equipment are growing in importance. 

Management: Controlled by G. A. Wood, who holds ap- 
proximately 57% of capital stock. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $2.7 million; cash, $841,319. Working capital 
ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value of stock, $5.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Payments made in only 
1929-1930, and 1936-1937. 

Outlook: The wide industrial product diversification of the 
company suggests full participation in any improvement in 
general business activity. 

Comment: Nature of the company’s products and the past 
operating record mark the stock as speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE nenen OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


>. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

+$0.57—— $0.26 D$0.21 0.62 0.25 

D0.21 0.15 0.005 0.05 DO0.05 None 

D0.01 0.14 D0.01 0.11 D0.25 None 

0.11 “oe tNone t6%— 3 


*Not available. fist half. tTo June 26, 1940. 


Earnings and Price Range (GGO) 
Data revised to June 26, 1940 25 
Incorporated: 1926, New York, to acquire 20 


the meat packing business of Adolf Gobel, 10 | PRICE RANGE 
established in 1891. Office: 34 Rock Street, 5 
Brooklyn, New York. Annual _ meeting: oO o = 


Third Wednesday in January. Number of 0 ee 
stockholders: approximately 3,000. Fiscal year ends Oct. 31 


Capitalization: Funded debt. ....*$1,086,000 0 
Capital stock ($1 par)...... ....430,989 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1932 °33 ‘34 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


*Not including $30,000 mortgages payable. 


Business: Manufactures and sells a wide variety of fresh 
and smoked meats, including dressed pork products, hams, 
bacon, lard, frankfurters, bologna, corned beef, etc. Also deals 
in butter, eggs, poultry, fish and cheese. 

Management: Handicapped by competitive conditions. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital October 28, 
1939, $488,052; cash, $180,466. Working capital ratio: 2.1-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $4.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Stock has never paid a dividend. 

Outlook: Although successful consummation of the pro- 
posed recapitalization plan (involving granting of an RFC 
loan) would help, the nature of the company’s trade position 
in a highly competitive field suggests that significantly profit- 
able operations are not in near term prospect. 

Comment: The earnings and dividend record and uncertain 
prospects place the shares in a highly speculative position. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended 

about Oct. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1940 
Earned per share..... i4 D$0.41 *D$0.20 D$0.91 D$0.59 30 
Years ended Dec. 31: 

Price Range: 


9% 4% 7% 6% 3% 3% t4% 
3% 1% 3% 1% 1% 2% 


*Had full interest been charged against income instead of reorganization expenses, 
deficit would have been 31 cents per share. To June 26, 1940. 


Hall (W. F.) Printing Company 


seomnings and Price Range (HPG) 


Data revised to June 26, 1940 40 een 
Incorporated: 1893, Illinois. Office: 4600 | 2° 


Diversey Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Annual 3 
meeting: Third Monday “in June. Number — Hho 


of stockholders (May 3, 1940): 1,752. 0 

Capitalization: Funded debt.....*$3,000,000 van 

Capital stock ($10 par)......... 389,357 shs 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 


*Also $1,166,667 bank loans. Preferred $2 


Stock redeemed during year. 


1933 "34 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 "39 1940 


Business: Specializes in the printing of large circulation 
periodicals, magazines and mail order catalogues. Major part 
of business is on long term contract assuring a continuity of 
volume. Principal customers include Sears, Roebuck; Mont- 
gomery Ward; Chicago Mail Order; Spiegel, Inc.; Dell Pub- 
lishing; Macfadden Publications; Pictorial Review, and sev- 
eral industrial firms. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital March 
31, 1940, $3.2 million; cash, $864,279; marketable securities 
(cost), $1.5 million. Working capital ratio: 4.5-to-1. Book 
value of common $20.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common payments 1924-32; re- 
sumed dividends in 1940 at rate of 25 cents quarterly. 

‘Outlook: Results will continue to be determined principally 
by cyclical trends in the mail order and magazine publishing 
fields. Recent refinancing and modernization operations 
should help to continue recent good earnings record, which 
has made this company outstanding in its field over the past 
two years. 

Comment: Shares occupy an essentially speculative, although 
improving, position. 


Years ended Mer. 31: *1935 1937 1938 939 1941 

Earned per share...... D$6.92 $1.79 $1.49 Poy 32 

Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Dividends paid ..... .. None None None None None None 0.50 
Price Range: 

9% 8 15% 25% 18% 18% $20 

3% 4 6 4% 5 9 


“Fiscal years ended Janusry 21. tTo June 26, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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U. S. FARMERS 
AND THE WAR 


f all the population groups in the 
United States the farmer in the 
past has been hardest hit by any war, 
and this time he has again to carry 
the brunt of unavoidable losses. Dur- 
ing the past ten years our exports of 
farm products have averaged almost 
$800 million annually. 

How important these exports are 
for certain products is shown by the 
percentages of the annual crop sold 
abroad: 50 per cent for cotton; 50 
per cent for flue-cured tobacco; 45 
per cent for prunes; 45 per cent for 
pears ; 30 per cent for raisins ; 30 per 
cent of lard prior to the 1934 and 
1936 droughts ; lower percentages for 
such products as barley, corn, hops, 
walnuts, pecans, canned goods and 
citrus fruits. 

All those products are now threat- 
ened with a major loss of their export 
markets, as a result of the trade dis- 
locations already experienced and 
those anticipated after a final settle- 
ment of the European hostilities. This 
situation is reason enough for the 
Government’s strenuous efforts to in- 
crease by all means consumption of 
these products at home, thereby main- 
taining the farmers’ purchasing power 
so essential for a general well being 
of the nation as a whole. 


Sirs: 


I appreciate your recent letter in- 
forming me that I am the oldest sur- 
viving subscriber to your paper. It 
may interest you, perhaps, to hear 
how this came about. 

In 1902 my cousin Mr. Samuel G. 
Bayne, president of the then existing 
Seaboard National Bank of New 
York, one evening at the dinner table 
in his home at Riverside Drive and 
108th Street, handed me a copy of 
your paper, which was very small in 
those days. In his Irish brogue, he 
said: “George, you are a financier. 
Here’s something to interest you.” 
That’s how I became a subscriber and 
have been one ever since. 

George W. Bacon. 
Wyncote, Penna. 


JULY 3, 1940 


Profit Opportunities 


Are Revealed to Alert Investors Who Study FW’s 
New Factograph Manual and Chart Portfolios 


LATEST BOOK In answer to scores of anxious inquiries, our latest BOOK OF 
OF STOCK STOCK FACTOGRAPHS, right up to May |, 1940, includes 
FACTOGRAPHS _ reprints of all the Factographs appearing in Financial World 

between September |4th, 1938, and May Ist, 1940. 1,650 Regu- 
lar and Condensed Factographs with complete index, in this new book, only $3.85. 


EXTRA Included in this invaluable reference manual are: (1) “Sound 
FEATURES Investment Rules," -by Louis Guenther; (2) 10-Year Dividend 
Honor Roll—listing dividends paid each year without a break 
from 1930 to 1939, inclusive, on 220 Common Stocks; (3) Complete Industrial 
Classification of All Companies with stocks listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


TWO There are two ways to get this new Factograph Book at about 
HALF-PRICE half-price: (1) Send $11.95 for | year's subscription (new or 
OFFERS renewal) to Financial World and | copy of May Ist Facto- 


graph Book. (2) Send $7.50 for a subscription to the next 
four consecutive Factograph Books to be issued during the coming 12 to 18 
months; these four manuals, bought separately at $3.85 each, would cost $15.40— 
offer saves you $7.90. FREE! “What the Figures Mean" (price alone $1.00) sent 
free with every Factograph Book order sent at $3.85 or $7.50 before July 3lst. 


Other Books and Charts for Investors 


CHARTS OF 3-TREND SECURITY CHARTS of 233 Leading Stocks, charting 
WEEKLY HIGH ~ market action of 233 leading stocks week by week for past 18 
& LOW PRICES ~ = months. You can SEE weekly tops, bottoms, trends and volume 
—233 STOCKS at a glance. Each set includes: important statistics, Transparent 

Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. Next 12 monthly issues 
$25.00. July issue ready, $3.00. (Ask for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly 
Charts of 100 Active Stocks for $8.50. Ask also about "STOCK PICTURE" with 800 
Charts of Monthly High and Low Prices from July Ist, 1932, to July Ist, 1940. July 
issue ready next week, $10.00. Sample chart and list of 800 stocks charted FREE 
on request.) 


“STOCK MOVEMENTS AND SPECULATION" (21! pages) by Frederic Drew 
Bond, author of "Success in Security Operations." Aim: to give the market 
student and the speculator a scientific knowledge of the factors that alternately 


enhance and depress stock prices. “Best book yet written on stock speculation," 


“TICKER TECHNIQUE" (112 pages) by Orline D. Foster, author of "Profits From 
the Stock Market" ($3.00) and “Lessons in Stock Market Operation" (out of 
print but still in demand). Latest study of tape reading published. A wealth of 
market pointers boiled down into a few words. Explains technical market action 
and signals of the ticker tape to watch for and how to interpret those signals. 
Issued in DeLuxe lcose-leaf form. Will be out of print before the end of 1940. .$5.00 


PERSONAL TO KEEP A PERSONAL RECORD of all stocks and bonds bought, 
RECORD BOOK held or sold, dividends, other income, tax deductions, inventory 

of assets, etc., you need "“MI-REFERENCE", loose-leaf binder 
with ruled forms (100 sheets, 5!/2x8!/) inches) for every purpose—$4.50, postpaid; 
or DeLuxe leather edition, 200 sheets for $8.50. (If in doubt, ask for sample ruled 
forms from "MI-REFERENCE" and other Personal Record Books, free on request.) 


BINDER FOR Save your Financial Worlds for further reference. We can 

FINANCIAL supply an attractive Loose-Leaf Binder to hold 26 issues of 

WORLD Financial World, for future reference, at $2.50; 2 binders (to 
hold 52 issues) for $3.95, if ordered before July 3lst. 


WHEAT, COTTON and COMMODITIES 


If interested in trading in wheat, cotton, or other commodities, ask for free copy 
of our new list of books and charts covering this field. 


TERMS: WE pay postage in U. S. if you remit with order. On FOREIGN ship- 
ments add 10% for postage and handling. YOU pay postage and charges on C.O.D. 
shipments in U. S. Post Office refuses Foreign C.O.D. packages. Books sent on 
10 days’ approval if you authorize us (in event of refund) to deduct 25% from vour 
remittance for privilege of examination and study; does not apply to charts. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
- Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 
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Sunshine Mining Company 


.Eornings and Price Range (SS) 


Data revised to June 26, 1940 4 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1918, Washington. Home 90 | 
Office: 115 N. 2nd St., Yakima, Washing- 10 | 
ton. Main Office: Kellogg, Idaho. Annual o + —— $4 


meeting: Second Tuesday in February. 
—- of stockholders (December 31, 1937): 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... 


Wayne Pump Company 


Non 
Capital stock (10 cents par) ..1,488,821 


Business: Largest domestic straight silver producer; some 
copper is also recovered. Owns 223 acres in Shoshone County, 
Ida. Proven ore reserves are not very extensive, though aggres- 
sive development work is being carried on. Grade of ore has 
declined sharply since 1937. 

Management: Appears to be taking advantage of present 
favorable conditions for the silver producers. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $2.5 million; cash, $2.7 million; government bonds, 
$334,436. Working capital ratio: 3.4-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $2.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made in every year since 1927; 
prior thereto not reported. Present annual rate, $1.60. 

Outlook: Dependence of silver price structure on political 
factors and downward earnings trend of past several years 
suggest uncertainties with respect to profit potentialities. 

Comment: Despite company’s dividend record, stock carries 
substantial risks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE nage OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 “Total Range 
1938 TTT 0.81 0.68 13%— 7% 
+$0.65  %$0.96 1.61 1.40 25 —10% 

ee $0.51 0.50 $0.78 0.84 2.63 2.25 38% 12% 
ees 0.95 0.93 0.86 0.89 3.63 3.00 224%— 9 

Tisncesees 0.68 0.64 0.69 0.44 2.45 2.20 1433.— 8% 
| 0.45 49 59 0.60 2.13 1.6 11%— 75% 
0.45 10.80 §10%— 7% 


*Spokane Standard Stock Exchange in 1933, New York Curb Exchange 1934-36 and 
1937 high. Six months. tIncludes 40 cents payable July 1, 1940. §To June 26, 
1940. 


Data revised to June 26, 1940 60 ee 


Incorporated: 1928, Maryland to acquire con- || 45 
trol of Wayne Company, originally organized 30 
in 1801; company liquidated and assets ac- 15 
quired by Wayne Pump Company in 1936. 0 
Office: Fort Wayne, Indiana. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Wednesday in March. Number of 
— (December 31, 1939): about 


Capitalization: Funded dobt...........Non 
Capital stock ($1 par)..........289, 659 ns 


EARNED PER SHARE 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Fiscal year ends Nov. 30 


1932 ‘33 ‘34 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: The leading manufacturer of pumps, accessories 
and equipment used by gasoline filling stations, garages and 
airports. Manufactures approximately 25% of all the gasoline 
umps produced in this country. An important product is its 
computing-recording meter pump. 

Management: Has been responsible for many important 
improvements in the dispensing pump business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital No- 
vember 30, 1939, $3.5 million; cash, $1.1 million. Working 
capital ratio: 4.4-to-1. Book value of stock, $19.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial common dividend paid 1937. Present 
indicated annual rate, $2. 

Outlook: The strong trade position of the company indicates 
that it will be able to secure its full share of the business. 

Comment: The nature of the business places this specialty 
stock in a speculative position. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE oenee OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Fi 

Yea Calendar Year’s ——, 
o. ended: Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 Nov. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
7...  %§1.30 $$1.08 2.38 None 22 —12% 

, $2.73 T1.85 4.58 None 37%—19 

Face $2.58 ae $3.37 §5.65 $3.00 50%—20 

$0.38 1.44 $1.06 0.80 3.68 2.50 3834—17 

0.24 1.18 0.89 1.02 3.23 1.50 32%—20 

0.39 11.00 724 —14 


*Based on former capitalization pricr to 1935. {Not available. {6 months period. 
§After surtax. {To June 26, 1940. 


James Talcott, Inc. 


Data revised to June 26, 1940 gLomnings and Price Range (TLC) 

incorporated: 1914, New York, as successor 40 
of business established 1854 by James 30 a 
Talcott. Office: 225 Fourth Avenue, New 20 
York City. Annual meeting: Third Wednes- 10 +  {} 
day in February. Number of stockholders 0 $2 
(December 15, 1937): Preferred, 515; com- $1 
mon, 1,059. fe) 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None = $1 
*Preferred stock 5%% cum. $2 

participating ($50 par)......... 29,235 shs 1932 ‘33 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
Common stock ($9 a par)....... 322,056 shs 


*Redeemable on and after January 1, 1941, at $55 a share. Entitled to non- 
cumulative participating dividends cn an amount by which 18% of net earnings shall 
have exceeded one year’s cumulative dividends on presently outstanding preferred. 


Business: Conducts a general factoring business, chiefly the 
financing of receivables, investigation of credits and making 
of advances to manufacturers and merchants (primarily tex- 
tile) such advances usually being of a short-term nature. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1939, 
$4.5 million; cash, $2.1 million. Working capital ratio: 1.5-to-1. 
Book value of common, $10.04 a share. 

Dividend Record: Initial preferred payment, April 1, 1936; 
quarterly thereafter. Initial 10-cent payment on common, 
January 2, 1937; indicated annual rate, 60 cents. 

Outlook: Earnings reflect the rate of demand for short term 
capital from the textile and other industries. This demand 
naturally fluctuates with general business activity and espe- 
cially the course of textile cycles. 

Comment: Preferred qualifies as a medium grade income 
investment. Common is a business cycle speculation. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND ie we OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 20 Dec. 31 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.44 $0.34 $0.27 $0.52 $$1.39 
es 9.41 0.37 0.26 D0.03 71.01 $0.70 15%— 6% 
0.16 0.02 0.08 D1.44 D1.18 0.60 9144— 5 

0.13 D0.35 38 0.53 0.50 7%— 1% 
0.24 10.30 §6 — 4% 


*Based on present capitalization. tAfter surtax; quarterly earnings are without this 
tax. tIncludes 10 cents payable Tuly 1, 1940. §To June 26, 1940. 


S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Company 


i Price Ri WD 
Data revised to June 26, 1940 Earnings and Price Range ( M) 


Incorporated: 1881, Pennsylvania, to con- 40 PRICE RANGE 
tinue a business established in 1844 by 30 


S. S. White. Office: 211 South 12th St., 20 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting: First 10 


Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders °) 

(December 31, 1939): 1,909. EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $1 
Capital stock ($20 par)......... 204,330 shs GHARE 


1932 ‘33 °34 ‘35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Manufactures dental instruments, supplies and 
apparatus. Plants located at Philadelphia and Staten Island, 
N. Y. Branches in 13 leading cities. 

Management: Among leaders in this specialized industry. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital March 31, 
1940, $5.5 million; cash and marketable securities, $564,691. 
Inventories, $3.2 million. Working capital ratio: 8.2-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $27.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments in every year beginning 
1900. Present indicated annual rate, 60 cents. 

Outlook: Instrument and equipment sales to established 
dentists and younger men starting practice will continue to 
depend upon general economic conditions. Revenues from 
sales of dental supplies are more stable. 

Comment: The stock usually sells on a basis which affords 
a liberal return in relation to average dividend payments. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE apnes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


=. anne: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. nal Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1934 *., 0.96 0.65 14%—11% 
$0.24 $0.58 $0.48 $0.11 71.36 1.20 22%—12% 
0.4 0.42 0.22 0.19 $1.30 1.20 $23%4—14% 
0.03 D0.26 D0.70 0.90 154— 6% 
9.13 0.0% DO. 0.74 0.87 0.60 15%— 7 


*Not available. tAfter surtax; quarterly earnings this tax. tListed on 
N. Y. Stock Exchange May 15, 1937. §To June 26, 1940 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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TRENDS IN COPPER 


categories will be stimulated by any 
sustained effort to build up our de- 
fenses. Ammunition required 14,500 
tons in 1939 and shipbuilding only 
8,500 tons; sharp increases should be 
witnessed in the use of copper for 
these purposes. Of course, it is mis- 
leading to single out only a few uses 
for the metal as being due to increase, 
since the entire industrial structure 
should be stimulated for some time to 
come. Worthy of mention, however, 
is the fact that the requirements of 
the building industry last year were 
the largest in history. Residential 
building was the most important fac- 
tor in this increase, and activity in 
this field thus far during 1940 has 
been well above 1939 levels. 

The indicated demand to arise 
from the American arms program as 
well as from the rise in general busi- 
ness activity incident thereto, will 
find the chief beneficiaries to be the 
producing properties located in the 
United States. Copper produced 
elsewhere has the 4-cent tariff wall to 
surmount before it goes into use here, 
and under present conditions that 
obstacle is a serious one. Kennecott 
and Anaconda, of course, both have 
important properties in the U. S. (as 
well as in South America). Virtually 
all of Phelps Dodge’s operations are 
in this country, and Consolidated 
Coppermines and Magma are entire- 
ly located here. 


FIRST TRIP FOR 
“3-DECKER” PULLMAN 


he unceasing search for methods 

of increasing “pay load’ and re- 
ducing traveling costs to the public 
has now brought the “three-decker” 
Pullman. First of these new coach- 
sleepers was placed in operation last 
week on the Burlington-Northern 
Pacific “North Coast Limited.” A 
second one rolls to its debut this week 
as a part of the Burlington-Great 
Northern “Empire Builder.” Each 
of the cars provides space for 45 pas- 
sengers and is divided into compart- 
ments with berths arranged in tiers 
of threes. 


JULY 3, 1940 


Now We Can 
Increase Your Income 


OU CAN use one or two per cent more a year; 
anyone can. Particularly when there are possi- 
bilities for capital enhancement as well. 


This opportunity to increase your income calls for 
prompt action, for the situation is a rare one and 
will pass quickly. Don’t let it pass you. 


A broad industrial boom is developing rapidly. 
National defense expenditures may run as high as 
12 billion dollars, regardless of whether the war 
continues in Europe or peace is forced on Britain. 


Already the business index is moving upward, with 
weekly gains setting seven-year records. Carload- 
ings, steel output, power production are mounting. 
The stage is set for a sharp rebound in the market 
prices of those securities that stand to benefit from 
the impact of these billions on industry. 


Here is your opportunity to increase your income 
and at the same time share in the market upswing. 


True, you may have neither the time nor the facili- 
ties for quick selection, but with the guidance of 
the investment supervisory service perfected by 
The Financial World you can quickly place your 
holdings on a profit-pointing basis. 


The service is not a bulletin service. The supervision is 
entirely through correspondence and consultation by mail, 
wire or in person. 


The annual fee is small—one-fourth of one per cenit of the 
market value of your holdings at the time you enroll. The 
minimum fee of $125 a year covers portfolios valued 
between $10,000 and $50,000. 


Enroll now. To get quick action on your first moves (by 
wire prepaid if the situation requires it) just mail your 
list of securities with your registration fee today. Indicate 
your requirements, objectives and cash available for new 
investments. (Or use the coupon.) 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your investment  super- 
visory service will aid me 
to take advantage of to- 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


day’s opportunities for 
better income and market Objective: 
profits. 
se Income [] Capital enhancement [J 
securities and their cost. (or) Both [J 
ADDRESS 


July 3 
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Hecla Mining Company 


: Earnings and Price Range (HL) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to June 26, 1940 4 
incorporated: 1891, Idaho: reincorporated 20 PRICE RANGE rhs 


1898, Washington. Office: Wallace, Idaho. 10 | 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. o 
Number of stockholders (June 20, 1940): 0 


Capitalization: Funded deb:........... Non EARNED PER ONARE 
Capital stock (25 cents par)...1,000,000 4 


1932 "33 "34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Owns a 471l-acre property in the Coeur d’Alene dis- 
trict of Idaho. Lead accounted for 63.4% of the value of 1939 
output, silver 23% and zinc 13.6%. Has a 63% interest in 
Polaris Mining Company (a silver producer located nearby) 
and owns half the stock of Sullivan Mining Company, which 
operates an electrolytic zinc refinery and a high cost zinc- 
lead mine with large reserves. 

Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $1.6 million; cash, $1.1 million; Government 
securities, $154,800. Working capital ratio: 9.5-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $7.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends have been paid at various rates 
in every year since 1903. No regular rate at present. 

Outlook: Longer term prospects depend to an important 
extent upon development of significant earning power by 
subsidiaries. 

Comment: Stock involves a very substantial risk factor. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE — OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


r’s Price Range 
~ ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total oe (N. Y. Curb) 
es $0.04 D$0.03 $0.02 $0.05 $0.08 $0. 5%— 2 
0.01 0.07 0.07 0.23 O10 8%— 2% 

eae 0.15 0.11 0.11 0.06 0.43 0.40 8%— 4 
ee 0.06 0.33 0.11 0.21 0.71 0.20 12%— 6 
oss 0.25 0.27 0.24 0.16 0.92 0.60 193%,.—10% 
_ sea 0.64 0.28 0.33 0.09 1.34 0.95 25%— 5% 
| arr 6.13 0.06 0.13 0.26 0.58 0.30 12 —6% 
aes 0.04 0.05 0.14 0.21 0.4 .35 9%— 5% 
0.18 sone 70.20 t7%— 4 


*Earnings are given before depletion. To June 26, 1940. 


National Sugar Refining Company of N. J. 


Philadelphia Company (Pittsburgh) 


Data revised to June 26, 1940 : Earnings and Price Range (NSG) 


incorporated: 1900, New Jersey, as con- 40 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
solidation of corporation of similar name PRICE RANGE 
and two other sugar refining companies. 30 

Office: 129 Front Street, New York City. 4 Tl 


se wa meeting: Last Monday in March. 


mber of stockholders (December 31, ie} 
3,266. EARNEO PER SHARE $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt 
*Capital stock (mo par)......... 571,300 shs ee $2 


1932 °33 "34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


*About 25% owned by American Sugar 
Refining Company. 


Business: One of the smaller sugar refiners, normally doing 
about 13% of the business in the United States. Combined 
plant capacity is about 8,000,000 pounds of refined sugar per 
day, and some 42% of output is marketed in packages. Trade 
names include: “Jack Frost,” “National” and “Krist-O-Kleer.” 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $7.2 million; cash, $1.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.6-to-1. Book value of stock, $33.06 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year from 1913 to 1939. 
Regular distributions since suspended. 

Outlook: All important earnings factor is the maintenance 
of a satisfactory spread between the prices for raw and refined 
sugar, which is usually best when refined prices are high. 
Company’s trade position in this highly speculative industry 
is strong, but business is subject to government regulation. 

Comment: Capital stock has lost its former qualification as 
a steady income producer, and artificialty of the sugar price 
structure places the issue in a speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 _. 1940 
Earned per share...... $1.04 D$0.35 $2.52 $1.22 23 D$0. 
Dividends paid ....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 1. 00 *None 


Price Range 

(N. Y. Curb): 
38 35 30% 28 18% 17™ *11% 
29 21 23 14% 10% 10 


*To June 26, 1940. 


30 


Data revised to June 26, 1940 


Incorporated: 1871, Fennsylvania, as Em- 40 
pire Contract Company; present title 30 
adopted in 1884. Office: 435 Sixth Avenue, 20 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Annual meeting: 10 
Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 0 oO 
holders: preferred, 12,423; common, 1,165. 

Capitalization: Subsidiary debt $70,184,000 
*Preferred 6% cum. ($50 par) 491,140 shs —_! 0 
*Preferred 5% non-cum. ($10 1932 ‘33 '34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Farings and Price Range (PHC) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE $2 


+Preference stock ($6 cum.)... 100,000 shs 
+Preference stock ($5 cum.).. 53,868 shs 
tCommon stock (no par)....... a 800,354 shs 


*Not callable. 7Callable at $110; no par. {Standard Gas owns 4,634,530 shares. 


Business: An intermediate holding company which provides, 
through subsidiaries, diversified utility services to the City 
of Pittsburgh and surrounding territory. Revenues are de- 
rived as follows: electricity, 73%; gas, 25%, and steam, 1.7%. 

Management: Controlled by Standard Gas & Electric Co. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $1.7 million; cash, $8 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.1-to-1. Book value of common, $11.11 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issuance. 
Uninterrupted common payments at varying rates since 1902. 

Outlook: As the territory served embraces the highly indus- 


trialized Pittsburgh district, earnings are more sensitive to: 


changes in industrial activity than the average utility. 
Comment: The preferred stocks can be regarded as satis- 
factory income issues. The common is inactive. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 mos. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends *Price Range 
err $1.83 $1.54 $1.26 $1.12 $1.60 17 —6 
0.84 0.72 0 0.71 0.97% 17%— 5 
0.85 0.84 0.75 0.77 0.77% 15 —T7% 
Ee 0.68 0.60 0.67 0.82 0.75 14—4 
0.87 1.01 1.01 0.94 0.80 18 —12 
Fe 1.02 1.60 0.96 0.79 0.80 20 — 6% 
ae 0.62 0.66 0.52 0.50 0.55 8 — 4% 
PT Tee 0.46 0.73 0.72 0.79 0.55 9%— 5 


¥. Corb. June 26, 1940. 


Pratt & Lambert, Incorporated 
. Earnings and Price Range (PM) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to June 26, 1940 40 
Incorperated: 1885, New York, succeeding 
business established in 1849. ce: 73-97 10 ICE RANGE 
Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Wednesday in March. © ml 33 
Number of stockholders: Not reported. - $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock (no par).......... 193,868 che DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Manufactures paints, varnishes, enamels, lacquers, 
japans, stains and like products. Sells to industrial plants, 
railroads, and public utilities as well as to distributors, dealers 
and painters. Trade names include “61,” “Effecto,” “Vitralite,” 
“Vitraloid” and “Vitralex.” Plants and warehouses are located 
in principal cities of the U. S. and Canada. 

Management: Long experienced; executives and their asso- 
ciates own a substantial amount of the stock. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $3.8 million; cash, $1.3 million; marketable securities, 
$169,830. Working capital ratio: 10.7-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $31.01 a share. . 

Dividend Record: Payment at varying rates on present stock 
in each year following initial disbursement in 1925. 

Outlook: Because of concentration upon the quality market, 
unit profit margins are relatively stable. Volume is chief 
earnings determinant and fluctuates with the rate of new 
residential building and demand for home modernization. 

Comment: The capital stock promises to continue its record 
as a steady income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per share.. $1.09 $1.74 $2.35 $2.52 $0.74 $2.78 


Dividends paid.. ... 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.75 $1.00 
— Range (N. Y. Curb): 
33 38% 37 41 24 23 
17% 23 29 15 17 16% +16 


*Includes 50 cents payable July 1, 1940. ¢To June 26, 1940. 
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WARTIME ECONOMY 


email from page 14 


payer the choice of computing the ex- 
cess profits taxes either on the basis 
of the average earnings of the four 
pre-war years or on invested capital. 
Under the first option, the tax would 
be 50 per cent of the excess over the 
four-year average; under the second, 
there would be a sliding scale of taxes 
based upon the rate of return ranging 
up to 60 per cent of net income above 
25 per cent on invested capital. 

These proposals are out for the 
time being, but it is very likely that 
something of this nature will be en- 
acted in time to apply to 1940 earn- 
ings. The conference committee on 
the tax bill adopted a resolution de- 
claring it to be the policy of the taxa- 
tion committees of both Houses of 
Congress to report an excess profits 
tax bill applying to all taxable years 
after December 31, 1939. The Treas- 
ury was requested to submit a report 
on this matter by October 1. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX? 


The seeming inevitability of an ex- 
cess profits tax should be borne in 
mind by investors; it constitutes one 
very good reason for restrained en- 
thusiasm with respect to the “war 
babies.” But until an excess profits 
tax is enacted, it will be impossible 
to calculate the effect upon any indi- 
vidual company or industrial group. 
The provision or lack of an optional 
basis of calculating the tax (as in the 
Connally measure) would make a 
great difference for some concerns. 

Another factor to consider in gaug- 
ing the earnings prospects of the lead- 
ing beneficiaries of armament busi- 
ness is the effect of profit limitation 
measures. Under bills now awaiting 
the President’s signature, producers 
of Army and Navy aircraft and naval 
vessels are limited to a maximum 
profit of 8 per cent on contracts 
awarded through competitive bidding. 
On negotiated contracts, the limit is 
7 per cent. These limitations are not 
to be confused with the “cost-plus” 
type of contract which afforded such 
a bonanza for various suppliers of 
materials in the World War days. 
They may represent a rather severe 
limitation of profit possibilities, since 
they will probably be administered 
strictly, and also because of the fact 


JULY 3, 1940 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
20e Q July 1 June 20 
Albany Packing Co............ $1 Q July 1 June 21 
Alpha Portland Cement........ 25ce . Sep. Sep. 2 
COB CG... $1 Q Aug. 15 July 25 
Amer. Fork & Hoe pf....... $1.50 Q July 15 July 5 
40c .. July 5 July 1 
$1 .. June 28 June 21 
75c .. Sep. 14 Aug. 29 
American News Co............ 25ec .. July 15 July 5 
Amer. Stamping Co......... 12%c .. June 29 June 22 
Attioboro Gas FA... $2 Q July 1 June 15 
Baldwin Rubber ........... 12%ec .. July 20 July 15 
30c .. July 1 June 25 
Bridgeport Hydraulic ......... 40e Q July 15 June 29 
20ec .. July 15 July 5 
19%c .. June 20 June 10 
ORs lic .. June 29 June 27 
l5e .. July 10 June 29 
Col. & So. “Ohio El. Ist pf...$1.50 Q July 1 June 15 

2... Aug. 1 July 15 
Commonwealth Utilities $6 
q@ Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
Do $1.62% Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Gar 75e Q July 15 June 29 
Continental Insurance ........ 80c S July 10 June 29 
20e Q July 1 June 25 
Dennison Mfg. (deb.).......... $2 Q Aug. 1 July 19 
Detroit Steel Products......... 25e .. July 10 June 29 
Diamond Pertland Cement..... 10c .. June 29 June 20 
75e .. Aug. 15 Aug. 1 
$1 .. July 15 July 1 
60c .. June 27 June 20 
Firestone Tire & Rubber...... 25c .. July 20 July 5 
$1 .. July 1 June 19 
ay — & Malting....20c Q July 24 July 15 
30e Q July 24 Juiy 15 
Garlock Packing 75c .. June 29 June 22 
General Foods pf.......... $1.12% Q Aug. 1 July 10 
ae $1 Q Aug. 1 July 10 
Gen, Outdoor Adv. pf........ $1.50 Q Aug. 15 Aug. 5 
Gen. Theatres Equip.......... 20c .. July 15 July 8 
eS aaa $1.50 Q July 25 July 10 
eee 50c .. June 28 June 28 
50e Q June 29 June 21 
Q Aug. 1 July 15 
ee ae $1 Q July 1 June 21 
Q June 29 June 19 
Herehey Chocciate 75e Q Aug. 15 July 25 
$1 Q Aug. 15 July 25 
Hollinger Cons. Gold........... 5e .. July 15 June 29 
Int’! Business Mach......... $1.50 Q Oct. 10 Sep. 23 
7¥%e .. June 29 June 26 
Iowa Pwr. & Lt. Co. 7% 
$1.75 Q July 1 June 15 
Do a $1.50 Q July 1 June 15 
Julian & 75e S July 15 July 1 
10c .. June 29 June 24 
COED. 10c .. July 15 June 28 
Krueger Brewing .......... 12%c .. July 16 July 9 
Lawrence Gas & Elec......... 75e Q July 13 June 29 
$1.25 Q July June 18 
25¢ Q Sep. 3 Aug 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
“mec. Q July 13 June 29 
MacAndrews & Forbes....... 30 Q July 15 June 29 
$1.50 Q July 15 June 29 
MacMillan Petroleum .. July 10 June 28 
Magma Copper .....sccccccece 50c .. Sep. 16 Aug. 30 
May Hosiery Mills A.......... $1 .. July 10 June 28 
Marsh (M.) & Son............ 40c .. July 1 June 22 
MoGraw Wilectric 25¢c Q Aug. 1 July 10 
McKay Machine .......cccces 25c .. July 1 June 20 
Memphis National Gas........ l5e .. July 10 July 1 
Mich. Steel Tube........cccee. 50c .. July 1 June 25 
Midwest Piping & Baad er 20c .. July 15 July 8 
Minn. Mining & Mfg......... 60c .. July 1 June 14 
Mississippi Pr. Co. $6 pf....$1.50 Q July 1 June 20 
3 sae $1.75 Q July 1 June 20 
5 July 25 June 29 
Mountain State Power 5% 

ee %e Q July 20 June 29 
Mt. States FT. & TF... $1.75 Q July 15 June 2° 
> rere 5 July 12 July 3 


Compa Rate riod able Record 
Nat’l ere ce 25c .. July 12 June 28 
Nat'l Pwr. & Lt. $6 pf...... $1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 1 
a Hudson Pwr. Ist pf...$1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 15 

$1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 15 
$1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Nicholson a Q July 1 June 29 
Norfolk & West. Ry......... $2.50 Q p. 19 Aug. 31 
_Do $1 Q Aug. 19 July 31 
No. Am. Rayon A and B...... 50c .. July 1 June 27 
North & Judd Mfg............ 65e .. June 25 June 17 
No. States Pwr. eo ) pf..$1.25 Q July 15 June 30 
Noxema Chemical ............ Se .. July 1 June 24 
Pender Groc. .) “-_ Q Sep. 3 Aug. 29 
Perfection Stove ........... K Q June 29 June 20 
10e Q July 25 July 1 
Philadelphia Elec. $5 pf.....$1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 10 
Q Aug July 11 
Q Oct. 10 Sep. 19 
St. Louis — Water pf...$1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 20 
Sayers & Scovil -. July 1 June 20 
Shell Union pf.. July 16 July 
Smyth Mfg. Co...... Q July 1 June 24 
Scovill Mfg. Co. -. July 1 June ll 
ere 75e Q July 15 J 2 
So. Carolina Pal. & Gas $6 pr. t 

$1.50 Q June 29 June 21 

so. Calif. be 6% A pf Q July 15 June 29 

37 Q July 15 June 29 
Standard Screw .............. 30c Q June 29 June 19 
Stand. Steel Spring........... c .. July 12 July 6 
j June 29 June 19 
Submarine Signal Co... earn +. June 28 June 24 


Sun Ray Drug......... ‘a 
Taunton Gas Light Co.. Q 
Taylor-Colquitt Co. .......... Q 
Thatcher Mfg. Co. pf.......... 9 Q 
Union Elec. (Mo.) pf........ Q 
Torrington Water Co..........! 50¢ Q 
Union Oil of Cal....... Q 
United Gas Imp....... Q 
5 Q Sep. 30 Aug. 30 
Q ¢ 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 


U. 8. Hoffman 168% 
Waterbury Farrell Fdy. & 


50c July 1 June 24 
$1 July 5 June 27 
June 28 June 24 
West Penn. Elec. 6% pf..... $1.75 Aug. 15 July 19 

$1.50 Aug. 15 July 19 
W. Va. Pulp & Paper pf....$1.50 Aug. 15 July 25 
Weston, Ltd. (Geo.) pf...... $1.25 Aug. 1 July 15 
Yale & Towne a 5e 1 Sep. 10 
Young Co. (J. Ss. Paewewsrees $1. 50 July 1 June 21 

Accumulated 
Ark. Natural Gas pf.......... 30c .. June 29 June 27 
Calif.-Oregon Pwr. 7% pf...$1.75 .. July 15 June 29 
1.50 July 15 June 29 


$1. 
Do 6% pf. $1.50 .. July 15 June 29 


$6 of $1.50 .. July 1 June 27 
PO eee $1.25 .. July 1 June 27 
Cleve. $1 .. July 6 June 28 
$3... June 29 June 25 
Gen. Outdoor $1 .. Aug. 15 Aug. 5 
1 .. Nov. 15 Nov. 6 
Iowa Elec. Co. 1? of. --43%ec .. June 29 June 15 
Le. eee 40%c .. June 20 June 15 
No. States Pur. 7% 
Reeetheeegindodcescees 1.75 July 20 June 29 
$1.50 .. July 20 June 29 
50c .. Aug. 1 July 19 
Dental Mite. 5% cv. 
1.25 .. June 28 June 26 
Utah- Idaho Sugar pf. A....... 30c .. June 29 June 21 
$1.50 .. Aug. 15 July 31 
Extra 
$1 .. June 29 June 21 
$1 .. July 1 June 21 
Hollinger Cons. Gold........... Se .. July 15 June 29 


that certain expense items established 
in normal accounting are not allowed 
in determining costs under govern- 
ment contracts. Several of the lead- 
ing aircraft companies have realized 
profits ranging from 10 to about 20 
per cent on net sales during the past 
two years. 

On the other hand, it may be ob- 
served that the increase in volume 
should more than offset the lower 
margin of profit allowed for ship- 
building companies, and that a large 
part of the current business of the 
aircraft companies will not be affected 
by the new laws. A substantial mar- 
gin of profit on a large volume of 
business will be assured as long as 
the British Government takes deliv- 
eries on the heavy orders placed by 


the Allied Purchasing Commission. 
Furthermore, some encouragement 
may be derived from indications that 
the Defense Advisory Commission 
and the Army and Navy Departments 
are fully cognizant of the necessity of 
a profit motive to speed up the real- 
ization of the defense program. Un- 
less these agencies should be over- 
ruled by unsympathetic bureaucrats, 
there will be some assurance against 
excessively rigid interpretation of 
profit limitation clauses. 
& 

This ts the last of a series of three 
articles covering the more important 
phases of the changed investment 
conditions resulting from recent and 
prospective developments in the gen- 
eral situation. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Week Ended 


Weekly Carloadings 


Week Ended 


June 22 June 15 — 2 June 15 June 8 June 17 
5 1 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 90,060 93,635 81,070 Baltimore & Ohio.............. 55,938 54,054 47,278 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 2,509 2,516 2,285 Chesapeake & QOhio............. 36,573 35,631 31,541 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 86. 87.7 54.3 Delaware & Hudson........... 13,468 12/827 10.914 
Total Carloadings (cars)..... 728,096 712,445 638,527 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 16,209 15,392 14.583 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,847 3,816 3,453 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 21 845 21,011 is O74 
*Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 97,276 97,660 81,331 POW $2,683 79.962 69.210 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) Chicago & St. Louis 15,411 14,583 
une une une poll gl") ee 13,490 112,741 93,01 
{Bank Clearings, New York City 2,679 $2,725 $3,289 0s 14,637 10,389 10°32) 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,674 2,647 2,634 13,542 12,932 12,276 
*+Bitum., Coal Output (tons)... 1,366 1,345 1,430 Western Maryland ............ 9,073 9,105 8,230 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 137.4 133.9 125.8 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’! Production 217.9 215.7 Atlantic Coast, 14,033 13,693 12,350 
Daily average, +000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 27,851 27,484 23,883 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. 9°94 
Beapoara Abr TANG... 12,230 12,748 11,431 
Junt 25 Southern Ry. System........... 34,002 34,367 31,876 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Northwest District 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 20.75 20.75 15.25 Chicago & Great Western...... 4,876 4,835 4,722 
Copper, Electrolytic (per lb.). 0.11% 0.11% 0.10 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 25,839 25,204 24,639 
Rubber Sheets (per tb.)........ 0.2187 0.22 0.1633 Northern Pacific ............. » 12,971 13,020 12,856 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.)... 0.11% 0.11 0.11 Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0750 0.0780 0.08 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 24,216 24,316 27,739 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) — 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicage, Burlington & Quincy. 20,808 20.439 19,865 
Corn (per bushel)... 17% -7 *hicago “astern 4,799 4,684 4,346 
0.0270 0.0275 0.0290 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 4,699 4,376 4,249 
June 19 June 12 June 21 Pacific System........ 38,434 36,400 
19,798 18,547 19,272 
Federal Reserve Reports Western Pacific 3,583 3,425 3.432 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 
Total Commercial Loans....... 4.387 4,377 3,823 Kansas City Southern.......... 3,767 3,708 3,331 
“otal Brokers’ Loans.......... 412 444 661 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 6,589 6,330 6,684 
Other Loans for Securities..... 470 472 542 Missouri Pacific settee eee teen 19,843 20,096 19,436 
I< 396 11.614 10.531 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 10,700 10,474 11,796 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 11,6 ; ) 7 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,526 3,578 3,320 St. Louis-Southwestern 4,916 4,668 4,532 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 20,495 20,615 17,238 Texas & Pacific................ 7,471 7,554 7,545 
Total Time Deposits...........- 5,306 5,311 5,238 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 294 312 517 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding... 2,539 2,523 2,584 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation... 7,741 7,717 6,934 Association of American Railroads figures.) 


Monthly 


Indicators — “9 FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX 
U. 8S. Govt. Debt...... *$42,918  *$40,373 (BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) 
tShipbuilding Contracts: 
Number of Vessels. . 295 129 280 | | | | | 420 
Total Tonnage ..... 1,516, 185 631,850 
Advertising Lineage: 4 
Monthly Magazines... 785,769 807,073 260 PRODUCTION 00 
Women’s Magazines.. 612,220 596,913 | 
Canadian Magazines... 191,764 190,052 380 
tBlast Furnaces Active.. 172 107 
360 
MAY 
Short Sales (shares)... 428,132 667 804 
Radio Broadcast Sales: _t+1340w 
*3.57 *3.09 & 
*0.32 *0.23 U 1320 = 
Magazine Advertising: 2 Z 
Nat'l Weeklies (lines) 1,003,071 954,369 & 
Trade Papers (pages) 9,952 8,694 a 4300 Z 
Aviation Passenger Miles *90.6 *57.4 
Glass Output: ro) 
Plate (sq. ft.) ..... *11.72 *8.03 O 1280 
Machine Tool Activity: x | 4 
Index (% of Capacity) 92.5 63.6 ras Q 
Automobile Factory Sales: Z | 1960 Z 
Cars and Trucks..... 391,251 297,542 - 
§Chain Store Sales..... *$295.4 $275.1 | 
Fluid Milk Sales: 
Daily Average (qts.). *6 51 *6.67 | 
Piano Output (units).. 8,940 7,142 | 
Shoe Output (pairs)...  *50.0 *32.7 4290 
Cotton Activity: 
Lint Consumed (bales) 636,467 606.090 | 
Spindles Active...... “22.22 "21.97 60 +4200 
Silk Movement: 
(bales; U. S. only) | | 
19,584 29,613 40! 4180 
43,285 24,201 1932 '33 ‘35 ‘36 '37 ‘38 ‘39; J FMAM) JASON 
*Millions. Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. {At first of month. §25 
by Merrill, Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. §American Trucking Association (194 carriers 


chains 


Monthly 
Indicators — 


Engineering Contracts Awards: 
(thousands of Dollars) 


1939 


Coal & Coke Production 

(net tons): 

Anthracite ........ *3.4 *4.2 
U. S. Refined Copper 

Movement (lbs.): 

Production .. 86,029 170,472 

Deliveries 69,467 172,296 

178,664 520,898 
Slab Zine Movement 

(tons of 2,000 Ibs.): 

Stocks on Hand...... 75,036 133,075 
Steel Ingot Output: 

Production (tons).... *4.8 3.3 

Av. Rate of Activity. 72% 48% 
Railroad Equipment Orders: 

Locomotives ......... 51 

Passenger Cars ..... None 

Freight Cars ........ 2,081 2,056 
Tobaceo Production: 

Cigarettes (units).. -*16, 274.9 ©15,445.2 

Cigars (units) ...... 169.3 *470.6 

Tobacco (Ibs.) ...... *26.5 *27.0 

*3.5 *3.5 
Crude Rubber (tons): 

Consumption ........ 51,619 45,484 

48,420 45,886 

Stocks on Hand...... 267,799 242,026 
WTruck Loadings: 

Freight (tons) ..... 1,110,858 991,486 

Index’ Number ...... 133.99 125.16 
Fertilizer Tag Sales 

Failures (number) .... 1,238 1,334 
New Life Insurance 

(thousands of Dollars) *$626.4 *$604.4 


and 2 mail orders, compiled 


in 37 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—Vol. of Sales ————CHARACTER OF TRADING 


15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New 
1946 micas RRs Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs 
June 
28.. 122.35 25.51 21.10 41.14 586,200 609 181 309 119 
21. 122.61 25.53 21.13 41.21 333,220 537 197 181 159 
. 122.6% 25.56 21.50 41.36 204,340 432 224 103 105 
24.. 123.76 25.71 22.60 41.88 471,990 568 273 139 156 
25... 121.05 25.24 21.41 40.83 694,270 711 124 451 136 
- 119.73 25.19 21.35 40.49 634,900 687 129 387 171 
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86.40 $4,840,000 come 
86.59 4,180,000 
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86.72 5,830,000 
86.50 4,600,000 
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10-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF N.Y.S.E. COMMON STOCKS 


This is Part 12 of a 20-week series which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change. 


When considering the showing of any indi- 


vidual stock in the 10-year average columns, it should 
be recognized that there are three basic types of issue: 
(1) business cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and 


(3) long term trend stocks. 


Instructive commentary 


on this series will be presented with the last install- 
ment. Stocks for which 1939 earnings are not yet avail- 
able will be presented in a later issue. (Copies of the 
eleven preceding magazines, carrying Parts 1 to 11, are 
available at the regular price.) 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE. 


77 (PART 12) 
» Common Stock: 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 Average 
Lame Bryant Earnings. .e$4.09 e$1.03 eD$1.27. eD$1.24 e$1.32 eD$o0.12 e$1.03 e$1.51 eDS1.19 $0.44 
78 Dividend... 2.00 1.25 ae None None None None 0.50 None None 0.40 
41 Lee Rubber & Tire........ Earnings..jD2.66  jD2.09 j0.55 j1.01 j1.28 j0.73 j2.20 j2.32 j3.72 j5.46 1.25 
tH Dividend...None None None None 0.40 0.50 0.50 1.60 2.50 2.50 0.80 
35 Lehigh Portland Cement... Marnings...k2.33 *D1.42 D5.05 D2.84 0.50 0.02 2.91 1.33 0.63 2.71 0.11 
36 Dividend... 2.12% 0.50 None None None None 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.50 0.86 
74 Lehigh Valley Coal ........ Earnings... 0.01 0.22 1.55 D0.23 0.04 p0.18 0.12 D1.34 D1.82 D1.86 10.66 
10 Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
83 Lehigh Valley R.R. ....... Earnings... 2.08 11.88 D3.25 D2.30 D1.57 D1.53 1.09 p0.75 D2.71 D0.05 11.09 
4 Dividend... 4.50 2.12% None None None None None None None None 0.66 
76 Earnings ...f£1.12 £1.09 {0.97 £0.73 £0.83 £1.00 {0.96 £1.46 £1.02 {0.71 0.99 
30 Dividend... 0.50 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.88 1.67 2.25 0.90 0.80 1.04 
eB ater Earnings... 4.07 3.59 3.04 2.02 1.87 1.02 1.71 13a 1.05 1.56 2.44 
50 Dividend... 3.00 3.00 2.20 2.00 i.25 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.3714 1.86 
22 Lerner Steves Earnings... 2.92 0.47 11.66 2.91 n4.04 *a4.56 a5.18 a4.65 a2.89 2.54 
83 Dividend... 1.00 0.75 None None None None 0.75 ead 3.00 2.00 0.98 
31 Libbey-Owens-Ford ....... Earnings... 0.61 D0.47 D0.13 1.65 1.25 3.26 4.15 4.19 1.57 3.41 1.93 
76 Dividend... 0.75 None None 0.60 1.20 1.20 3.50 4.00 1.25 2.75 1.53 
Libby, McNeill & Libby..... Earnings...b2.31 b1.18 bD9.98 bD12.19 b1.34 b2.66 b0.59 b1.50 b0.89 bD0.92 D1.26 
3 Dividend,..None None None None None None 1.00 1.40 None None 0.24 
| Earnings... 3.74 3.36 2.52 2.15 2.33 2.34 2.46 2.95 2.81 2.98 2.76 
31 Dividend...J.... 0.40 1.60) 1.60 2.20 2.70 2.40 2.60 1.25 
56 Liggett & Myers “B”’..... Earnings... 7.15 6.87 6.85 4.84 5.92 4.91 729 6.35 6.09 6.13 6.24 
Dividend... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 5.30 
39 Ey Tes Cae osiciccscies Earnings... 3.17 3.15 1.89 1.58 1.39 1.54 2.17 1.80 1.18 3.60 2.15 
65 Dividend... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1275 1.50 1.4214 1,20 1.49 
27 Lima Locomotive ......... Earnings... 7.18 D7.60 D5.23 D3.81 D2.89 13.18 D1.38 4.83 D3.26 D0.64 D1.60 
46 Dividend None 2.00 None None None None None 2.50 None None 0.45 
Earnings... 2.89 0.56 D0.05 0.94 1.30 2.97 4.47 1.33 2.23 1.49 
72 Dividend... 2.60 2.10 1.00 0.50 0.40 1.20 2.50 3.00 1.25 1.50 1.61 
32 Lion Oil Refining ......... Earnings. .D2.00 12.70 11.43 10.90 0.05 D0.22 1.43 2.47 2.09 1.50 Nil 
Dividend... 2.00 None None None None None 0.75 1.50 1.00 1.00 0.63 
31 Liquid Carhonic ........... Earnings ...i2.61 i1.59 iD0.65 i0.53 i0.66 i1.29 i1.58 12.37 i1.81 i1.62 1.34 
34 Dividend... 2.00 1.50 0.62% None 0.624% 0.6214 0.924 1.77% 1.25 1.00 1.03 
36 Lockhead Aircraft ......... FEarnings...-——--——Not_ available 0.11 D0.49 0.48 0.15 0.21 0.67 4.04 0.74 
Dividend... None None None None None None 1.00 0.14 
H ... Earnings...h9.65 h7.43 h4.80 h2.15 h4.50 h4.49 h6.73 h8.47 h5.65 h5.37 5.93 
Dividend... 4.00 4.00 3.00 1.00 PE 2.50 3.50 7.50 3.00 2.50 3.28 
Loft, Inc. Earnings. .D0.13 0.34 0.09 0.06 0.02 D0.64 0.01 D0.22 
h Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
m Lone Star Cement......... Earnings... 7.19 ale D2.29 DO0.16 1.06 1.67 3.02 4.24 2.51 3.49 2.29 
Dividend... 4.00 S75 0.50 None 0.25 1.00 2.50 EF 3.00 3.23 2.20 
Long Bell Lumber Corp.... Earnings. .D4.49 D15.95 D9.09 16.43 —Not—- D0.01 D0.02 D0.02 DO.01 D3.95 D4.44 
= Dividend...None None None None Available None None None None None None 
39 +~=- Loose Wiles Biscuit.......Karnings... 3.99 3.14 2.04 2.74 2.06 2.35 2.16 1.01 1.51 1.69 2.27 
Dividend... 2.90 3.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60 1.05 1.00 2.01 
8 Lorillard (P.) & Company. Earnings... 1.48 2.12 2.02 0.89 1.15 1.26 1.51 0.85 1.78 1.69 1.47 
0 Dividend,..None None 1.20 1.20 1.20 2.20 1.80 1.20 1.40 1.40 1.16 
Louisville & Nash. R.R.....Earnings... 5.65 0.89 D1.80 1.54 2.54 d80 8.23 6.07 2.31 6.32 3.53 
2 Dividend... 7.00 6.00 2.00 None 3.00 2.50 6.00 6.00 4.00 5.00 4.15 
Louisville Gas & El. “A”. Earnings... 3.54 3.95 2.89 2.65 2.46 2.46 3.41 1.96 1.99 2.33 2.76 
Dividend... 1.75 LTS 1.75 1.5614 1.50 1.50 1.12% 1.50 1.50 
4 MacAndrews & Forbes....Earnings... 2.88 2.44 1.83 257 2.91 2.43 2.52 2.52 1.99 2.47 2.45 
8 Dividend... 2.85 2.15 1.35 1.40 2.35 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.00 2.26 
Mack Truck .......00 ecoseektarnings... 2.60 D3.89 D2.19 D1.42 0.03 D0.66 2.41 2.15 D1.56 1.14 DO0.14 
3 Dividend... 5.50 2.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 0.75 0.25 0.50 1.47 
5 Macy (R. H.) .....c.cccceskarnings...a5.79 24.36 a3.45 a2.20 a2.02 al.95 al1.83 a3.06 a2.52 al.42 2.86 
. Dividend... 3.00 2.45 e435 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.27 
5 Madison Square Garden... arnings...¢1.30 e1.08 €0.06 eD0.22 e0.64 €0.88 e1,22 e1.62 e1.50 0.85 
. Dividend... 1.37% 0.45 None None None 0.30 0.70 2.35 1.65 1.35 0.72 
Magma Copper ............ Earnings... §2.50 §0.50 D1.36 $0.01 $1.59 §1.63 $3.18 $3.57 §1.60 $3.40 1.66 
6 Dividend... 4.25 , ate 0.50 0.12% 50 2.00 3.00 2.75 1.56 2.75 2.01 
Sagar... Earnings... j0.03 jD1.88 jD2.69 jD1.66 jD1.86 jD0.68 jD0.28 jD0.20 t0.22 £D0.12 D0.91 
0 Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
5 Mandel Bros. ............;- Earnings,,.m0.81  *aD2.77 aD1.21 aD1.89 a0.03 aD0.97 a0.10 al.33 al.39 a0.49 D0.27 
4 Dividend...None None None None None None None 1.00 0.75 0.70 0.25 
4 Manhattan Ry. ........ Earnings... £0.59 £D0.49 £N1.22 £D2.08 —- Receivership ——— 
‘ Dividend... None None None None None 
6 Manhattan Shirt .......... Earnings. kD1.14 k0.36 kDO0.57 k1.10 k0.34 k0.92 k2.00 k1.32 k0.73 k2.04 0.71 
: Dividend... 1.50 1.00 0.15 None 0.60 0.60 0.70 1.00 0.90 1.10 0.75 
4 Maracaibo Oil Earnings...D0.13 D1.35 D1.83 p0.01 D0.02 DO0.01 D0.04 D0.02 p0.11 0.03 D0.35 
‘ Dividend... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Marine Midland ...... eeee-Edrnings... 1.46 1.42 2.23 0.86 0.73 0.70 0.79 0.69 0.62 0.65 0.91 
1 Dividend... 1.20 1.20 0.80 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.45 0.30 0.32 0.59 
Marshall Field .......... ..-Earnings... 1.81 14.27 D6.02 D1.04 D1.20 D0.98 0.67 D2.09 1.33 1.92 D0.99 
Dividend... 1.87% 2.50 None None None None None Nene None 0.3 0.46 
Martin (Glenn L.)..........Earnings... 0.14 pD0.09 0.003 D0.27 D0.77 D2.24 0.89 1,32 2.15 3.25 0.49 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None 1.00 0.10 
0 -Earnings .hD3.38 hD2.66 hD1.48 hD0.13) hD1.14 hD1.28 =hD1.05 hD0.33 hD0.33 1D1.24 
1 Dividend... .04.00 None None None None None None None None None 0.40 
l 
2 a—12 mos. to Jan. 31. b—12 mos. to Feb. 28. e—12 mos. to May 31. f-——12 mos. to June 30. i—12 mos. to Sept. 30. j—12 mos. to Oct. 31. k—12 mos. 
1 to Nov. 30. m—Calendar year ended Dec. 31. n—13 mos. to Jan. 31, 1935. t-—8 mos. to June 30, 1938. x—Capital distribution. D—Deficit. *—Change 
> in fiscal year. §—Before depreciation and/or depletion. {—Constituent of. Drug, Inc. 
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Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
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